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§- Through the liberality of a gentleman in Louisiana, a 
Planter, we are enabled to send the Phalanx to the Senior Class 
of every College and University in the United States. He has 
authorized us to draw on him for one hundred dollars as a sub- 
scription for six months for that purpose. According to the cen- 
sus of 1840 there are in the United States one hundred and 
seventy-three Colleges or Universities, but we can find the names 
of one hundred and three only in operation. 
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GRADUAL ABASEMENT OF THE PRODUCING 
CLASSES. 

WE have explained in the two preceding numbers of the Pha- 
lanx two of the great social evils with which we believe this 
country is threatened :—first, violence, sectional dissension, and 
revolutionary ferment growing out of the question of SLavery in 
the South; and second, a CommerciIAL Feupa.ism, and the sub- 
jection of the producing classes to the absolute control and tyranny 
of capital—to a vast financial and commercial Oligarchy—and the 
indirect slavery of the mass; and we pointed out some of the 
elements at work in society to bring about these great social cala- 
Mmities. 


We will point out in the present article the third great Evil 

which menaces this country ; itis the gradual sinking of the great 

= body of the people into poverty and a state of degrading cepend- 
ence—a result of the present false system of Industry, based upon 

~ com petitive strife, conflict of interests and an inequitable division 
of profits. To a great extent the laboring classes are already 

= poor, and the serfs of capital, but when we speak of the poverty 
and degradation which the future has in store for the laboring or 

producing classes we mean a far more extended state of poverty 

and servile dependence than that which now exists; we mean 

sy that the great majority of the people, the producing classes, the 
farmers, the mechanics and the laborers, will all be gradually 

despoiled of the property they now possess and become the poor 

dependants of a small minority who will absorb and concentrate 

in their own hands the wealth of the country. The producing 

classes, the great body of the people in this country, are tending— 

slowly it may be, but surely—towards that poverty, pecuniary 

I~ dependence, and industrial bondage, which exists in Europe, and 
ne which will necessarily bring with it that degradation of the masses, 
and that industrial oppression, which characterize the older coun- 
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called Civilization, under which we live, has been f re fully 
realized in practice. The causes which are to produce this result 
are clearly to be seen in acticn; the principles at work in society 
to produce it are evident, and although the practical effects are 
not so numerous and striking as to attract general attention or 
gain credence when pointed out, yet the discerning mind cannot 
but perceive the tendency of things, nor fail to note the great and 
all-important fact, ofa gradual abasement of the Laboring Classes 
in this country. 

We might cite many facts in proof of this, but our object at 
present is more to illustrate from principles, which are universal 
and uniform in their action and effects, than to point out facts of a 
fragmental nature and bearing. 

We will speak in the present article of four principal influences 
which are operating to produce the gradual abasement of the 
working or producing classes of this country and their subjection 
to a state of poverty and abject industrial servitude. 

ist. The power of Capital, and its control over Labor. 

2d. Free-competition or hostile strife among the working classes 
to obtain the work which capitalists and employers require, the 
effect of which is a constant reduction of wages, or a decrease in 
the price of Labor, which is the poor man’s only-property. 

3d. Machinery owned by the few, which works AGAINST 
the Laboring Classes instead of FOR them. 

4th. Isolation; want of combination and concert of action 
among the working classes, and consequent weakness and help- 
lessness, which make them an easy prey to the combined and 
more intelligent action of those wo have the capital and credit of 
society in their hands. 

I. The power of Capital and its control over Labor. 

The power of Capital is almost boundless and absolute, and as 
it controls Labor, it controls indirectly as a consequence the Classes 
who live by labor. Now, the question is, to what end will this 
power of Capital and its control over the laboring classes be exer- 
cised? The answer is simple; the owners of capital will aim to 
obtain complete and absolute supremacy. By every means that 
have the least coloring of Jegitimacy, direct and indirect, by legis- 
lation of which the moneyed interests are now the masters, by 
monopoly, usury and extortion, by every device of cunning and 
legalized fraud and hidden injustice and oppression, Capital wil? 
seek to obtain the largest portion possible of the fruits of Labor, 
and to reduce the producing classes to that state of dependence 
and subserviency, which will render it undisputed Sovereign of 
Industry, and the classes, the small minority who possess it, the 
Rulers of Society. And it will succeed, for its power is as inhe- 
rently irresistible as it is selfishly unscrupulous. As society is 
now constituted, with *‘individualism” for its basis, and the right 
of every man to take care of himself at the expense of his neigh- 
bor acknowledged and acted upon universally, the class of per- 
sons who are benefited by the usurpation of Capital will neither 
he blamed nor blameable—the wealth and power which accident 
of birth or good fortune confer are possessions which all desire 
and all woula obtain if possible. 

The aim of Capital is to amass, to accumulate; and ambition 
and cupidity combine to give intensity to the desire of accumula- 
tion. In this modern Age, riches confer respectability and stand~ 
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ing, as did in former days military skill and exploits, and men| 
now combat for fortune, especially in this country where heredi- 
tary rank does not exist, and the glory of war has departed, as 
they did formerly for the bloody laurels of carnage. Wealth is 
now the main standard of distinction in society, and as a conse- 
quence the desire to possess it is strong, and the struggle to obtain 
it fierce and unrelenting. 

Whence do riches come? from what source does capital draw 
its income ?>—From Lagor, from productive, creative Labor, which | 
is the sole and only source of wealth. From Labor must be 
drawn the riches which are to satisfy the cupidity or the ambition 
of the men of this age,—an age of financial and industrial war, in 
which the laurels are money bags, and the victims the poor toilers 
of Industry. 

The object of Capital, therefore, is to draw all it can from La- 
bor, to amass, to absorb as much as possible of the wealth created 
by human industry. We find, consequently, Capital arrayed 
against Labor, and Labor in its despair endeavoring to react against 
Capital, and conflict and opposition, or a regularly organized war- 
fare is waged between them. On the one hand Capital seeks to 
oppress and spoliate Labor, and on the other hand Labor strives 
to resist the encroachments of Capital. Capital is represented in 
this country by the merchants, bankers, financiers and master- 
manufacturers; in Europe, by these classes and the nobility: La- 
bor is represented by the agricultural, manufacturing and mechan- 
ical classes. This relation of the two classes of capitalists and 
laborers, renders them opponents and enemies of each other, and 
while the first class is prosecuting extensive speculations, securing 
privileges and planning monopolies, the second class by feeble 
and impotent shifts are endeavoring to increase slightly the price 
of wages or maintain the pitiful modicum which they receive. 
But Capital is all-powerful, and as it accumulates, Labor must be 
impoverished, and the result must inevitably be that Capital will 
absorb and monopolize the wealth of society, whilst the immense 
majority who perform the labor will be deprived of everything 
and sunk into dependence and destitution. 

How can it be otherwise? Labor cannot maintain its ground 
against the encroachments of powerful Capital. The only prop- 








erty of the working classes is their Labor, which they must sell 
day by day in order to obtain the means of existence. Employ- 
ment and life are one with the laboring classes; the laboring 
classes cannot wait and force capital to buy their labor at a fair 
price; they must have work, and the labor of their hands must 
be realized at once in a shape which will give them the means of 
subsistence. Not so with the class of Capitalists; they can afford 
to wait, having ample means of living, and thus while half-starved 
Labor is urged by Wanr to sell itself at any price, Capital at its 
leisure can plan schemes and dictate terms, which suit its own 
interests. Labor must accept the terms which Capital lays down; 
the producing classes must either take the wages which Capital 
will give if they are its hirelings, or they must se// the products 
of their Industry at the prices which Capital establishes and will 
pay, and bwy what they consume at the prices it asks. In either 
case the effect is the same, to impoverish the producing classes 

In regard to the effect upon wages, where capital operates upon 
masses of hired laborers, the result is well known, but in all the 
ramifications of business, agricultural and manufacturing, the 
process of spoliation is constantly in operation. The producer 
everywhere is forced to sell the products of his Industry cheap 
and to buy what he consumes dear. Thus he pays a tribute to 
Capital, whether employed in finance or commerce, which in time 
enables it to eat up his substance. Do not mechanics and small 
manufacturers see and know this when they take their wares to 
a market to sell? Do not farmers see and feel it when they take 
their products to the country merchants to dispose of? to say 
nothing of the extensive and powerful leagues among millers, 
drovers and butchers, which fleece them upon a large scale out of 
their heavier products, their corn and their cattle, by taking every 
advantage which circumstances offer? 

They who have the active capital and wield the credit of society 
—the bankers, merchants and master-manufacturers—buy and | 








sell the products of labor; and they are thus enabled to levy a 
tax upon both producer and consumer, and in time to become the 
possessors of the means of production and distribution, the 
whole capital of society—the soil, workshops, &c., the means of 
transportation, ships, steamboats, canals and railroads—besides 
controlling and directing the money power through the agency of 
banks and other moneyed institutions, which they also own. 
Thus they have completely in their power Labor or Production, 
and those who are engaged in it. 

With this power and these advantages possessed by Capital, 
and the weakness and the dependence oi Labor, it is evident that 
the producing or laboring classes who compose the great body of 
the people must in time be impoverished, reduced to dependence 
and become the lowly hirelings and serfs,—the “living machines” 
of Capital. 

Our remarks upon the other three divisions of this subject are 
postponed to the next number. 








SOCIAL REFORM CONVENTION AT BOSTON. 


(From the Tribune.) 
Boston, Dec. 30, 1843. 


I take my pen to give a hurried and most inadequate aecount 
of the Convention of Friends of Association, which has been held, 
according to previous notice, in this city the present week. The 
Convention assembled on Tuesday morning in the spacious hall 
under the Tremont Temple, (late Tremont Theatre,) and was 
organized as follows:—Wu111am Bassett of Lynn, President; 
Apin Baxtov of Hopedale, G. W. Benson of Northampton, 
Georce Rip.ey of Brook Farm, and James N. Burrum of Lynn,. 
Vice Presidents; Exiza J. Kenny of Salem, and Cuarirs A. 
Dana of Brook Farm, Secretaries. Professor WaLKer of Oberlin, 
being present, was invited to preside; but, on account of the 
immature state of his mind on the great questions to come before 
the Convention, he deemed it his duty to decline, though he mani- 
fested a deep interest in the subject, and subsequently took part in 
the debates. The following gentlemen were appointed a Commit- 
tee of Business, to prepare resolutions, &c.: W. H. CHANNING of 
New York, GeorGe Ripzey of Brook Farm, Joun A. Conitns oi 
Skaneateles, N. Y., Davin Wiiper, G. W. Bexson of Northamp- 
ton, Joun ALLEN and Freperick Doverass. All persons inter- 
ested in the question of Association, whether Fourierites or the 
advocates of any other plan of Social Reorganization, were invited 
to participate in the discussions. The Convention was thus 
organized and conducted on the most enlarged principles of free- 
dom and toleration, and the effect of this course was seen in the 
loving and charitable spirit which, with few and slight exceptions, 
characterized the proceedings. Persons of widely different opin- 
ions in respect to the best mode of Social Reorganization, but who 
felt a common conviction of the necessity of Association in some 
form, met as brethren to impart and receive light on this great and 
important question. The sentiments put forth, as might be ex- 
pected in a convention thus composed, were various and con- 
flicting; but the spirit of Love and Harmony was strikingly 
manifested from the commencement to the close. The deep and 
absorbing interest felt in the discussions will be apparent when it 
is considered that the Convention was constantly attended by a 
numerous and highly intellectual audience from its commencement 
on Tuesday morning till its close on Friday evening, a period of 
four days. That the debates were worth hearing you will readily 
believe, when I give you the names of the prominent speakers as 
follows:—Adin Ballou, Professor Walker of Oberlin, Dr. Walter 
Channing, Chas. A. Dana, Wm. H. Channing, George Ripley, 
Albert Brisbane, O. A. Brownson, John A. Collins, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, J. S. Dwight, John Pierpont, A. B. Alcott, G. W. Ben- 
son, James Boyle, Henry Clapp. It will not be invidious to 
remark that, of all this number of eloquent and effective speakers, 
Rev. W. H. Cuanninc of New York was decidedly the favorite 
of the Convention. He spoke frequently, sometimes at consider- 
able length, but always with such eloquence of manner and 
warmth of heart, that the audience never tired of listening to him. 

The debates took the widest possible range, and embraced almost 
everything connected in any way with human welfare. The 

resent false institutions of Society, were probed with a fearless 
hand, and their inadequacy to the wants of the race fearlessly 
exposed. Many crude notions were of course put forth, but the 
men who guided the deliberations of the Convention were eminent 
for intelligent attainments and practical good sense. The question 
of Association, depend upon it, is taking strong hold upon think- 
ing minds in New England, and the fruits will ere long appear. 
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The question which created the strongest excitement in the 
Convention was that of a Community of Property as presented 
and defended by Mr. Collins. On this subject the debates were 
earnest, and marred occasionally by two great vehemence and 
impatience. Mr. Collins stood forth alone in defence of his view, 
and spoke with his usual ability; but I think the Convention 
generally had little sympathy with his peculiar opinions. 

The following resolutions, I believe, are all the Convention 
adopted, its object having been mainly to afford men of different 
views to meet each other in free and earnest discussion, rather 
than to sanction any particular scheme of Association : 


Resolved, That the movements now in progress in various parts of 
the country, designed to promote a Social Reorganization, are the legi- 
timate results of the spirit of Christian Brotherhood, of Liberty, and of 
Peaceful Reform; and that the ineffieacy of all modes of Public Charity 
to relieve or prevent Payperism with its attendant degradations; the 
injustice of our common system of Wages; the tediousness, oppressive- 
ness, and unhealthiness of our habits of Labor; the unequal distribution 
of means and opportunities for Culture, Refinement, Recreation and So- 
cial Pleasures; the imperfect character and degree of Pepwlar Education, 
both for children and adults; the unnatural subservience of HVoman; 
the distinctions of Caste based upon outward and artificial cireumstan- 
ces; the universal war of Competition; and finally the tendency of our 
Industrial, Commercial, and Financial transactions to the establishment 
of a Monevep Feupauism—call urgently upon all to aid by their counsel, 
energies and means, these movements, and others having the similar 
end in view of Uniting all Conflicting Interests, and of establishing the 
relations of Society on the basis of Universal Justice and Love, thus 
securing for each human being the highest possible Social Geod. 


Resolved, That, grateful for the light which we believe that the So- 
cial Science discovered by Charles Fourier has cast upon the existing 
evils of Society and their true remedies, we desire to see a thorough 
test of the actual working of his principles in an Association, organized 
upon them as a basis; and meanwhile commend to the eflicient encour- 
agement and aid of all the friends of Human Progress, the various Asso- 
Ciations for Social Reform already partially established, which recog- 
nize Individual Rights and the Religious Sentiment; and wish success 
to all who in any way are seeking the removal of Social Evils, in the 
modes which they may deera most true te the Nature of Man and the 
Laws of God. 


Resolved, That in order to give expression to the interest now awak- 
ened on the subject of Socran Rerorm, of enlightening the public mind 
upon the principles and means involved in the proposed movements, 
and of establishing between existing Associations and the public the 
freest communication, we recommend the formation of Societies in 
different Towns and Counties of the friends of this cause, united under 
such an organization as may seem to them best for the purpose of dis- 
seminating their principles by Lectures, Tracts, Conventions or other- 
wise ; and lastly, by the widest possible circulation of all publications 
which advocate these Reforms. And the Convention earnestly recom- 
mend to the friends of Human Progress, ‘THE PRESENT,’ and 
STHE PHALANX,’ as worthy of their most cordial support. 

Yours, REYILO. 

By the foregoing account of the Convention of the Friends of 
Social Reform in New England, held pursuant to the Call in our 
last, it will be seen that the movement is one of deep interest and 
pregnant with the most important and valuable results. The 
prognostication of the ‘* Present” has been fully realized, for many 
of the ‘finest spirits of New England” were present at the Con- 
vention. The earnest zeal with which some of the most distin- 
guished and influential persons attended and took part in the 
proceedings of the Convention affords gratifying evidence that the 
great work of Social Reform has fairly begun in New England. 
The Idea of Association has taken root, and it will grow until it 


“spreads over the whole land and finds a home in the hearts of all 


the people. 

One year ago the question of Social Reform scarcely attracted 
the least attention in New England, and now, as if by magic in- 
fluence, it has become to a great extent a subject of deep interest. 
If in the very outset of its discussion by a few earnest advocates, 
and with limited means of information it has enlisted so much 


attention, we cannot doubt but that with the superior advocacy it}! 


will henceforth command, the Social Reform movement will soon 
become one of absorbing and all-engrossing interest. The people 
are fully prepared for the Idea of a Social Reform ;—political and 
other minor reforms have been so often tried, and have produced 
such meagre and inadequate results, that it is readily perceived, 
and the truth is strongly felt, when the fact is properly presented, 
that—our evils are social, not political, and that a Social Reform 





lonly can eradicate them. The desire is strong in many minds for 
a universal reform, one which will embrace in its broad scheme 
all partial and minor reforms, and in its beneficent design satisfy 
all hopes and all aspirations. So true is this, that Association 
may be called the aspiration of the age. Association, too, is the 
broad platform on which all can meet, and extend the right hand 
of fellowship. To cooperate and labor for the general good all 
will find a place. 

We are pleased to record the fact, that all the speakers from 
the small Associations in Massachusetts, the Roxbury, the North- 
ampton and the Mendon, declared their deep conviction of the 
truth of the principle of Association from the practical experience 
jthey have already had. The union of families even under their 
\imperfect organization, did not engender those discords and disor- 
ders, which some persons have supposed must be the result of 
people living together in Association, with united social and indus- 
trial relations. On the contrary, peace and harmony reign, and 
the only difficulty that these little establishments labor under, 
which we hope will not long be the case, is want of means to 
extend their industrial operations and place them upon the true 
basis of Association—-a well organized system of Industry. 

The all-important question of a reorganization of Industry was 
touched upon several times in the debates, and considering that 
this is an intricate and complicated subject which has been but 
little discussed as yet in this country, it occasioned an agreeable 
surprise to see that it was quite well understood and its impor- 
tance properly appreciated. It is to be hoped that this great prob- 
lem, which the men of the present age must solve, and which 
now before all others courts and demands the attention of states- 
men, men of science and all men of enlarged minds, will be con- 
sidered and made a topic for popular discussion, and as it has been 
in France through the untiring efforts of the Disciples of Fourier, 
be debated in the Halls of Legislation, and discussed by the public 
| Press. 
| We close our remarks with the expression of our strong appro- 
bation of the Resolutions adopted by the Convention, and espe- 
cially on account of the decided and explicit declaration of prin- 
lciples opposed to Community of Property and doctrines of an 
Irreligious character, which some misguided men are advocating, 
and as we fear to the great detriment of true Association; for 
silly and ignorant and bad men confound the crude notions of 
those who wish Community of Property with the doctrines of 
Association, either blindly or wilfully, and mislead the multitude. 
| Individuality and Individual Rights must be fully and entirely 
preserved in Association, and this is a fundamental doctrine of 
Fourier, upon which the whole scheme of Association is based ; 
the Religious Sentiment is the rock upon which the whole edifice 
must stand, and around which is grouped all other sentiments. 











LINES FROM THE POEMS OF PRINCE. 

Tue following lines from the poems of John Critchley Prince, 
the poor weaver-poet, will be admired for their melodious beauty, 
and the deep fervent spirit of sympathy for the sorrows of the 
race, the lively joyful hope and the earnest faithful trust in the 
goodness of the Creator, which they show to have dwelt in the 
breast of the poet and struggled for utterance. The history of 
Prince is highly interesting. Parke Godwin, Esq., has presented 
him to the American public for the first time, in a way to do 
justice to the genius of the poet and the character of the man, by 
giving through the pages of the Present a sketch of his life and 
selections from his writings, both in poetry and prose. In future 
numbers of the Phalanx we will avail ourselves of Mr. Godwin’s 
labors, and make our readers acquainted with this fine poet. 

Did God set his fountains of light in the skies, 

That Man should look up with the tears in his eyes? 
Did God make the earth so abundant and fair, 

That Man should look down with a groan of despair? 
Did God fill the world with harmonious life, 

That Man should go forth with destruction and strife ? 
Did God scatter freedom o’er mountain and wave, 
That maa should exist as a tyrant and slave 1— 
Away with so hopeless—so joyless a creed, 

For the soul that believes it is darkened indeed! 
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Py || trials of the system of PasstonaL Harmonaes of Charles Fourier. More 

THE PRESENT. : . 7 | or less, the views, at once so vast and exact, of this great man, will give 
Tue last number of this magazine is peculiarly interesting and || direction to the efforts of all kinds of Social Reformers. He had lived 
able. Among its contributions, all of which are characterized by |so long in thought, in the ‘‘ World of Harmony,” and had so conse- 


lofty sentiments and vigorous thoughts, one especially, by Parke | erated his powers to the study of the analogies of the Universe, that his 
Godwin, Esq., commands our strongest admiration. Without ||judgment on many points may be safely trusted as a compass, and his 


| , * } 2 iol 
denunciation or declamation, it is an eloquent and powerful com- |arrangements as a chart.* There is reason yet more to rejoice, that 


the disciples of Swedenborg will probably concentrate upon the experi- 


mentary, a sweeping, scathing critique, on the evils and false-| ments of the Fourierists the light which the sublime genius of their 


ness of society, and an appeal for “reconstruction,” of the most, | ‘illumined scribe’? has poured on human life and destiny. The “New 


convincing argument, in regard both to the necessity of change, | Cuurcu” is beginning to feel, that it has been too long unembodied ; 
and the means by which it shall be accomplished. This excellent |, that its outward organization has done imperfect justice to its spirit and 


: : . *. H ; orrespondence between the doctrines of these two great 
article is entitled «Constructive and Pacific Democracy,” and||ttuth. The correspondence & 


mt cop < ; »|ftenenens of the Science of Unity, authorizes the combined efforts of 
although it is in part a condensed translation of the ‘ Manifeste || their followers; certainly their systems do appear in many respects to 


of Victor Considerant, Mr. Godwin has impressed it with much be a beautiful complement to each other; and may it be found that 
originality, and, in his adaptation of it to our own country, been || they are so actually and indeed. bo nego ' 
very successful. In our next number we shall publish it. | They are to be congratulated, who, with implicit trust in one or both 


: cibl ; k ted || of these modern Seers, have the will and the means to carty their faith 
The Editor makes ap en forcible and pertinent yor. ¥ eeore _ instantly intotheir works. All are to be congratulated indeed, who are 
by the “Call to the Friends of Social Reform,” in our last num- || actively engaged in these promising efforts for Social Reorganization. 
ber, which we republish. And he takes occasion to reply briefly | This is the present command of Providence. Meanwhile, for the large 
in a note annexed, to our criticism of a previous remark in repeal number, who feel that they see as yet only through a glass darkly, who 
to Fourier; in a way too that gives us much satisfaction, although | 


still sit watching for the morning, who receive the doctrines of the 
' ‘ ‘ '** New Church,” and of *‘ Association,” with all the higher philosoph 
‘we cannot fully assent to all that is said,—at least, without ex- | ot Rn ce : a a4 
planation. | 


| 





of Germany and France, as streaks of the dawn, rather than as full 
|| day, and who are conscious that the whole age, through its religion, 
This call, which will doubtless be responded to by a large assemblage ,| Policy, science, industry, benevolent reforms, social manners, is becom- 
of the finest spirits of New England, is one of the many signs every ||!" more and more inspired with a Spirit of Life, how solemn and glad 
day multiplying, that the doctrine of ‘‘ Association” has made itself a | is this era of promise. What a call is there for patient investigation, 
home in the conscience of our people. The truth of the “Unrry or |for self-sacrifice and justice. To live amidst one of these rising com- 
tHE Human Race,” is destined to a speedy and most fortunately a||™Munities of friends, in simple, frank, kindly, honest relations, alternating 
varied illustration, in al] parts of the country. Our whole history has | hard work in manual labors, with the study of Nature, Man, and the 
admirably prepared us for such an effort to actualize the idea of Union. | Divine Being, under the guidance of Plato, Swedenborg, Fourier, 
This Nation was born, it may be said, in our system of Townships. It|!Schelling, Hegel, Leroux, I.a Mennais, and all the while humbly seek- - 
has grown into a systematic whole of Counties, and States, bound in || ing the light of Love from the Supreme Goodness, would be a foretaste 
one by a central Constitution. We have but to apply the true principle |of Heaven on Earth. 
of organization to our towns, and the United States may at once place | 
itself in the “‘Combined Order.” The Representative system; the | ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN 
independence of the several parts, states, counties, towns; the concen- | " 
tration of power for common uses in one Legislature, Judiciary and PHALANX. 
Executive, imperfect doubtless though such arrangements are, have ARTICLE 1. 


accustomed us, in our habits of thought and action, to that law of, Section 1. The name of this Asssociation shall be the Asrenrcan 
communion, by which a Nation may become a living whole, a “Grand || py jranx. ; 


Man.” And our recognition of the mutual rights and duties of the’ Src. 2. It shall be located in the county of Belmont, in the State of ° 
“tate and the Individual, though existing rather in our popular doctrines || oy,:5. and shall commence operations on a tract of land recently selected 
than in practice, rather in our democratic theory than in our modes of || for that purpose on the Ohio river 
business, our courts of law, and our social relations, has opened the|| c.g it object shall be the organization of its members and the 
American Intellect to the conception of true justice. How sublimely |, ti lndusiey' Siheatie: eal e Art dia 40 th 
Providential in this view has been the discipline of our Nation! 1} gegen spots y> ae phe ry: gene, Ayaterede scar eg 
Equal Ky aang - bg ip . '|of Association of Charles Fourier, and the Ecole Societatre of France, 
squaily remarkable has been our preparation for these movements, ||} .ing the system which has been, in its more practical features, pub- 
which aim at securing Attractive Industry by United Interests, through | , 


- : Tnited & ; 
our freedom from legalized castes, and established distinctions between | yahed in the Vale Rasee hy Amat Rewbene. 


the noble and the serf. We are a people of worktnc-MEN. The dispro- | ARTICLE II. 
portionate influence of capital, the exaggerated estimate of wealth, the | CAPITAL STOCK. 
<aprices of fashionable exclusiveness, with their attendant corruptions,,, gp. 1% The Capital Stock of the Phalanx shail consist of the origi 
which it must be confessed do actually exist, are foreign diseases, im- |}: 4 thous: F 
ported by contagion. Character, and laietigunes ond Undies, are oe made — om neat i the nag 9r and of 

cisiees e \ arr > 5 ? i urnishing 3 _ 
the only patents of nobility, which the Genius of this Nation sanctions. Pe oangges Np segg onic rte sm at peal py pay ee 
Labor is here, by the necessity of our condition, as well as b : : . 

. y our moral | - : : 
maxims, a title to honor. Our truest Aristocrats, our only Aristocrats, re he cade be a oa bra fe tbs ee ae 
are our Producers. Rich loafers, pampered exquisites, voluptuaries | — . - : . Mag Say: j oy tinea 
and fops, are only tolerated drones among us. We hold in contempt. — oo yond a aa ane ee ee eee 

‘ 5 eae i not be otherwise provided for. 
the creatures who live to waste upon self the stores which the past has. — ; : 7 
garnered, instead of expending their energies for the increasing welfare || Uae are te iid ap ot wasnt erent o nom oer 
ofthe race. And yet, so far from being ascetic or niggardly, we tend | meds tape pba . gay necag ot tyeonpedts, seecified sm, Che 
: > 1 } j } ; 
rather to profusion in our longing for widely diffused beauty. Our modes | Ronnepnens Sentien. bat Soci mock suell 2 no case be sold, given in pey- 


. Pree, ag _.. <*\\ ment, or otherwise disposed of, for less than its lue. 
of life are fitting us to prove the possibility of uniting hard toil with high 1) ie. 3. Subectiptiéns to Capital Stock id as ah Galt bé deemed 


culture, robust vigor in creating, with delicate refinement in expendi- 


: : 4 ,|payable in money, but labor or any description of property, which t 
ture. Our commercial and financial perplexities have grown out of our) ail ia - : i tb " 


absurd inconsistency in seeking to secure monopolies and enormous || | * A, writer in the last Phalanx ascribes to ‘‘ misapprehension or inadver- 
gains for the few, when every professed principle of the nation should ehboes page neers — en. oo y' Seeltence, 
have prompted to the most universal enrichment. And to complete this || ec Ein og OF ye . ue 


) a apa C A | blind fools, there is the science of universal unity that you are all asking 
preparation for “‘ Association,” the terrible experience of those very for;’ and gives in answer a justly eulogistical notice of his honored mas- 


bankruptcies and embarrassments had taught our people quite generally |ter by Hugh Doherty. With respectful sympathy for the feelings of these 
that a selfish commerce, and a selfish industry, necessarily defeat them- | a — exhibit —, Loa rag pe —_ a ha! ae in 
< : ; “ore _\these days of irreverent individualism, I still feel bound, being thus “‘ cor~ 
selves. Are we not ready, nationally, socially, individually, to act out || rected,” to repeat that, wholesale condemnations of ancient and modern phi- 
the faith of the Unity of Man. ! | losophers, as Sophists, sweeping censures of existing society, utter contempt 
It is well that attempts to embody this truth will be so various; well, || of his critics, remarkably characterize Fourier’s printed works. He was 
that Communitists are found laboring shoulder to shoulder with Asso- | Pe eine ” not only that human reason could discover, but that his reason 
ciationists; well, that men of practical good sense and business habits | ad discovered, universal principles and the laws of divine order; and felt 


li : , ; ‘and expressed a “scorn” for the “ blind folly” of common modes of investi- 
are willing to co-work with scholars and men of science in efforts to || gation and social action, to which it would be difficult to find a parallel, and 


test the feasibility of United Interests. There may be many failures; || which would be intolerable in a man of inferior character and genius. Let 














probably there must be some; but in the end, success will be surer, | = eae heartily F ca ege peeenenae and accuracy Tove stupendous 

: oy - __y, || and gorgeous imagination, his humanity, conscientiousness, brave trust, per- 

from such accumulated experience. And it is well, exceeding well, | severance ; but let us neither defend nor imitate his ‘‘ morbid impatience” » 
with what Ae thought error, hypocrisy or pretension, 


that the prospect becomes so encouraging, of making several thorough ! 
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Phalanx may require, may be received in payment at its cash value (to|| deferred in conformity with the eighth section of the second article 

be determined by the price for which the article may be purchased for|| hereof. 

ready money) under such regulations as the Regency may prescribe. _ Sec. 5. The order of distribution of the net product aforesaid shall 
Sec. 4. All subscriptions to Capital Stock made prior to the first day}! be as follows: 

of April, 1844, shall be payable one fourth on said first day of April, and|| First: The resident members of the Phalanx shall be supplied with 


the residue in three equal instalments—six, twelve, and eighteen montus| comfortable food and clothing and such other necessaries as they may 
thereafter, and all subscriptions made after said first day of April shall| | require for their comfortable subsistence ; ; 


be payable one-fourth at the time of subscribing, and the residue in} Second: The rent, if any incurred for the Domain, or any part 

such instalments as the Regency may direct; Provided that the time ‘thereof, shall be paid ; 

given for the payment of the several portions thereof shall not exceed|! Third: Stockhelders not residing upon the Domain shall be paid a 

the time herein allowed after the said first day of April for the payment dividend equal to seven per cent per annum upon the amount of their 

of stock subscribed prior thereto. stock actually paid in; 

_ Veo. 5. If any subscriber shall fail to pay the first or any subsequent!’ Fourth: Resident stockholders chall be paid a like dividend, which, 

instalment of the stock@ubscribed by him, when due, the Regency may|| in making the two first dividends may be paid in whole or in part in 

at their option declare his subscription void, or so much thereof as re- _stock, as herein before provided : 

mains unpaid; and he shall forfeit to the Phalanx the next dividend!' Fifth: Those who have participated in the Industrial operations of 

which would otherwise be made to him on the portion of his stock) the Phalanx, shall be paid an amount equal, inclusive of what may 

already paid, unless the Regency, being satisfied that the failure afore-| have been already advanced to them for subsistence and other purposes, 

said has arisen from misfortune or other sufficient cause, shall otherwise! to twice the amount paid for rent and to Capital out of the net product 

determine: but in no case shall the forfeiture for nonpayment of stock aforesaid ; 

subscribed exceed the next ensuing dividend on such portion thereof as|| Sixth: The residue, if any, shall be distributed in the ratio of two 

may have been previously paid. '|parts to Industry to one part to Capital until the whole product shall be 
Sec. 6. The Capital Stock shall be represented by snares of fifty exhausted. 

dollars each, and coupons which shall be issued for such sums less than'| Src. 6. In the distribution to Industry of its share of the net product 

fifty dollars as any person may be entitled to as stock under the rules’ | aforesaid, the Regency may apportion the amount to be paid to differ- 

and ordinances of the Phalanx: Provided that for all sums less than) ent occupations in such manner as to prevent an excess of laborers in 

ten doliars the Regency may at their option direct the payment of’! any branch of industry, and to secure the performance of all such labors 

money instead of issuing coupons for the same. Shares and coupons, as may be deemed essential to the interests of the Phalanx. 

|| Sec. 7. Whenever the third of the net product belonging to Capital 





of stock shall be transferable under such restrictions and subject to’ 
such liens in favor of the Phalanx as the Regency shall prescribe. |\ as aforesaid shall be sufficient to pay more than seven per cent per an- 
Sec. 7. Dividends shall be made only on the amount of stock actu-| num thereon, and the surplus shall not be needed to repay deficiencies 
ally paid in, and in making the first dividend, shall be proportioned to | under the third section ef this article, such surplus may be applied by 
the time which may have elapsed since its payment; and the same! the Regency to extinguish or diminish the rent annually accruing for 
proportion shall also be observed in making any subsequent dividend in| | the use of the Domain, or reserved as a fund to proyide for future defi- 
respect to stock which may have been paid in since the making of the!’ ciencies in the dividend to Capital, or for the purchase of the stock of 
next prior dividend. | such members as may wish to withdraw, or may be dismissed from the 
Sec. 8. The first dividend, or any part thereof, may, at the discre-| Phalanx; Provided, that the rent so extinguished and the dividends on 
tion of the Regency, be deferred until the first day ef October, 1845,) stock so purchased shall belong to the stockholders of the Phalanx who 
and the second until the first day of January, 1847; after which, divi-| shall receive the benefit of the same. 
dends shall be made at least once every year at such times as shall be | ARTICLE IV. 
found most convenient for the Phalanx. || 
Sec. 9. Resident Stokholders may be required to receive the whole || Sec. 1 pr ay 
or any part of the two first dividends in stock, if in the opinion of the  Phale; - The government and general control of the a am vp ° 
Regency such mode of payment will promote the interest of the Pha- alanx shall be vested in “* The Reg ome which shall y-tepunyh.apiiceg 
lanx. branches, to wit: First, the Regent; Second, a Board of Science com- 
Src. 10. The Regency shall have authority to prescribe the mode of posed of three members; Third, a Board of Industry composed of five 
issuing stock and the form of the certificates therefor; and to limit and, | errr and Fourth, a Board of Finance, composed of tour members, 
regulate the amount thereof. All stock which shall be paid with their |, S®°- 2. The Regent shall be appointed whenever a vacancy occurs, 
consent prior to the first day of April, 1844, shall be entitled to a pro-| | PY the other branches of the Regency, and may be removed at any 


portionally increased dividend in consideration of such advance pay-| "0° by the concurrence ef each of the three Boards aforesail. _ 
ment. | Src. 3. The Board of Science shall be appointed by nomination of 
. * ‘the Regent and the concurrence of one of the other two Boards, and 
ARTICLE Ill. : ‘its members or any of them may be superseded at any time by the ap- 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE PHALANX. '| pointment of others in their place. 

Sec. 1. The total product of the Phalanx shall be ascertained at) Sec.4. The Board of Industry shall be appointed by the chiefs of the 
one or more stated periods during every year and shall be distributed |several Industrial Series in the Phalanx; the chiefs and other officers 
as nearly as practicable according to the rules for such distribution laid) of each series shall be appointed by the chiefs of the several Groups 
down by Charles Fourier, giving to Capital, Labor and Skill, as accu-|| thereof, and the chiefs and other officers of each Group shall be apointed 
rately as possible, the portion thereof which they have respectively||by the individual members thereof. All the appointments specified in 
contributed to produce. ‘| this section shall be made in such manner as those vested with the 

Sec. 2. Out of the total product aforesaid the taxes of the Phalanx, || power of appointment shall determine ; and all the officers herein men- 
expenses of insurance and repairs, and other necessary expenses shall) tioned may be superseded at any time by the appointment of others in 
first be paid, and of the residue (called herein the net product) one-third || their place. 
shall belong to Capital, (out of which shall be paid the rent if any in-|! Src.5. The Board of Finance shall be appointed by the Stockhold- 
curred for the Domain or any part thereof,) and two-thirds to those|| ers as follows: Each stockholder shall have one vote for every five 
who have participated in the industrial operations of the Phalanx, the; dollars of stock actually paid in not exceeding two shares,—one vote 
division being made among the latter in such manner as to give to each, for every seven dollars above two shares, and not exceeding seven 
as nearly as may be his just and equitable share of the product afore-||shares,—one vote for every ten dollars above seven shares, and not 
said. ' exceeding fifteen shares,—one vote for every fifteen dollars above fifteen 

Sec. 3. The Phalanx guaranties to each of its members, resident shares, and not exceeding thirty shares,—one vote for every twenty 
upon the Domain, a comfortable subsistence ; and subject thereto, guar-|| dollars above thirty shares, and not exceeding sixty shares,—ard one 
anties to its stockholders a dividend of at least seven per cent per an-|| vote for every thirty dollars above sixty shares, rejecting fractions in 
num, and at the same rate for shorter or longer periods, in the following || each case; and shall vote for four persons (or a less number at his 
manner: If in any year the regular dividend paid from one-third the’) option,) and the four persons having the highest number of votes shall 
net product as aforesaid shall be less than seven per cent, the Regency|| constitute the Board of Finance. Jf it shall happen that no four persons 
shall provide for the deficiency out of the other resources of the Pha-|!have the highest number of votes by reason of two or more having an 
lanx, but the amount advanced to pay such deficiency shall be repaid | equal number, the Regent may, with the concurrence oi either of the 
with annual interest thereon at seven per cent per annum out of any | other two Boards, determine which of those thus having an equa! num- 
future surplus which may remain of the portion belonging to Capital,’ ter shall be considered elected. The Board of Finance shall be elected 
after paying seven per cent per annum therefrom in the manner afore-'| annually, and the first and each subsequent election shall be held at 
said; and if previous to such deficiency an average of more than seven || such time as the stockholders or a majority of them shall determine. 
per cent per annum shall have been paid to Capital, such excess with || Any member of the Board of Finance may be removed by the Regent 
seven per cent annual interest thereon shall be applied in discharge of || with the joint concurrence of the other two Boards. 
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such deficiency in whole or in part, and if sufficient to discharge the'! gc. 6. It shall be the duty of the Regent from time to time to ree- 


same in full, no further provision shall be made therefer. | 
Sc. 4. The guaranty to Capital in the preceding section shall not be 
construed to insure interest on any dividend by reason of its being 


‘ommend and suggest such measures, regulations and indnstrial or other 
\ operations as will in his opinion promote the interest of the Phalanx, 
| and to see that the ordinances, rules and laws of the Phalanx are duly 
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executed and observed, and for this purpose he may appoint such depu- 
ties and agents as in his opinion circumstances may require. He shall 
decide finally all questions of jurisdiction, and all other disputes and 
controversies which may arise between the other branches of the Re- 
gency, and also al] questions of precedence of rank which may arise in 
the Phalanx. He may also appoint officers to fill any vacant offices in 
the Phalanx, which appointments shall be valid until two of the other 
branches of the Regency shall dissent thereto, or until the body vested 
with the appointing power shall exercise the same. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Science shall choose one of their number to 
be chief director in their department who shall be called the Intendant, 
and such Board shall have the general superintendance of the theoreti- 
cal organization of the Phalanx, and the mode of arranging the Groups 
and Series, and generally of matters of Educatien,and Seience, and all 
matters pertaining to the same. 

Sec. 8. The Board of Industry shall choose one of their number to 
be chief director in their department, who shall be called the Superin- 
tendant, and said Board shall have the general superintendance of the 
prosecution of Industry and all matters pertaining to the same. 

Sec. 9. The Board of Finance shall choose one of their number to 
be chief director in their department, who shall be called the President, 
and said Board shall have the general superintendance of Commerce 
and Exchange and all matters pertaining to the same. 

Sec. 10. Each Board shall be independent in its department, but its 
proceedings may be set aside or annulled by the concurrent dissent of 
the other branches of the Regency. Matters pertaining in nearly an 
equal degree to two of the said departments shall be acted upon in joint 
meeting of the two corresponding Boards, and all matters pertaining to 
the three departments shall be acted upon by the Regency. 

Sec. 11. The Regency shall appoiat or provide for the appointment 
of a Council of Justice, to which shall be referred as Arbitrators all 
questions, disputes, and controversies arising between members of the 
Phalanx, and not otherwise specially provided for, and may establish 
rules for the government thereof and the regulation of its proceedings— 
they may also appoint or provide for the appointment of such other 
Councils, Boards, or officers, not herein named, as may be found 
necessary for the promotion of the objects of the Association. 

Sec. 12. The cencurrence of the Regency when fully organized 
shal! be understood to signify the assent of at least three branches 
thereof, acting independently ; and the concurrence of each Board shall 
be understood to signify the assent of the majority of the acting mem- 
bers thereof 

Sec. 18. Whenever any jurisdiction is herein conferred or.duty im- 
posed upon the Regency, they may exercise such jurisdiction or perform 
such duty by such Boards or Committees as they may in their diseretion 
appoint for that purpose. 

Sec. 14. The Regency shall have power to make such rules and 
ordinances as may be necessary to carry into effect any of the provi- 
sions of these Articles of Association. 

Sec. 15. Until said Phalanx shall be organized the Regency shall 
consist of the following persons and such others as they may associate 
with them to fill such vacancies as are net herein provided for, or such 
as May occur by resignation or otherwise, to wit: 

Regent. 
BOARD OF SCIENCE. 
Intendaat. 
Rev, Jas. P. Sruart, Westfield, Medina county, Ohio. 
Ricwarp B. McCase, Indiana, Indiana county, Pa. 




















BOARD OF INDUSTRY. 
Superintendant. 

Tuos. J. Dewey, Westfield, Medina county, Ohio. 
Geroree Hevmics, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Rev. Wm. Sapp, Avon, Lorain county, Ohio. 











BOARD OF FINANCE. 
President. 
E. P. Grant, Canton, Ohio. 
L. H. Curier, Cleveland, Ohio. 


————— 











Which persons and their associates appointed as aforesaid shall have 
authority either jointly or in separate Boards as they may determine, to 
superintend the organization of the Association, and to exercise the 
powers of the Regency, subject to be superseded at any time after such 
organization shall be formed by the appointment of others as herein 
provided. 

ARTICLE V. 
OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Sec. 1. The admission of members shall be regulated by the Regen- 
cy, who may require such qualifications and conditions, and may limit 
the number of members as they may think expedient. 

Sec. 2. All children and youth resident upon the Domain shall enjoy 
an equal opportunity for a complete, scientific, and industrial education. 

Sec. 3. Any member may be dismissed from the Phaianx and de- 
prived of the privileges of aresiden memberthereo {Cajnsubapdina- 





tion, idleness, or other cause deemed sufficient by the Regency, and 
any member may withdraw from the Phalanx whenever he thinks pro- 
per; and in either case, such member shall be entitled to any share of 
the net product accruing to him previous to snch dismissien or with- 
drawal, and if a stockholder, to any dividend which may be made upon 
his stock, in the same manner as if he had continued a member ef the 
Phalanx. 
ARTICLE VI. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


Sec. 1. Neither the Regency, nor any branch thereof, nor any person 
or body of persons belonging to the Phalanx, shall be authorized to 
contract any debt for the Phalanx without the consent of a majority of 
the adult male members thereof, which majority shall also include a 
majority in number of the stockholders. ° 

Sec. 2. The Books of Account of the Phalanx, and of the several 
departments thereof, shall, at all proper and convenient times, be open 
to the inspection of any member interested therein. 

Sec. 3. All labor or business prosecuted on the Domain shall be for 
the joint account of the Phalanx, unless prosecuted otherwise by the 
express consent of the Regency. 

Sec. 4. All disputes and controversies shall be referred to and finally 
determined by the Council of Justice under such regulations as the 
Regency shall establish, unless the parties shall mutually agree upon 
some other mode for the final determination thereot. 

Sec. 5. Every member shall be permitted, as far as possible, to select 
from the various branches of Industry prosecuted upon the Domain such 
as he may voluntarily prefer. 


ARTICLE VII. 
CONCLUSION. 


And whereas we who have associated together under these articles 
have in view the single object of realizing social happiness by means of 
a harmonious organization of the tastes, desires, impulses, and propen- 
sities of the human soul, opening to each individual a field for the free 
development and unclogged activity of all his faculties, and providing 
abundantly for all his physical wants by the agency of Arrractive In- 
dustry rendered Propuctive, while we recognize as the only mode of 
distribution consistent with justice, the basis of rewarding each indi- 
vidual according as his Labor, Skill, or Capital may have contributed 
to the production or multiplication of the means of human enjoyment: 

And whereas we believe Social Science to be yet in its infancy, and 
are also conscious of our ignorance even of that portion of it which is re- 
vealed, as well as of the impossibility of realizing at once that harmonic 
organization to which we aspire :—We therefore further declare— 

Sec. 1. That these articles shall be regarded as provisional only, 
and shall be subject to such modifications, amendments, and additions 
as may from time to time be found necessary or proper to secure more 
perfectly the objects of this Association; Provided, that the shares of 
the net product herein awarded to Industry and Capital respectively 
shall not be varied or changed without the consent of three-fourths in 
number and the majority in interest of those whose rights would be 
prejudiced by such change, except as provided in the next section. 

Sec. 2. If at the end of five years from the making of the first divi- 
dend, or at the end of any successive period of five years thereafter, it 
«hall appear that the share of the net product which may have been 
awarded to capital has been suflicient to pay an average dividend 
exceeding eight and one-third per cent per annum, from the commence- 
ment, the share of such product belonging to capital shall thereafter be 
reduced to such portion thereof as would have paid an average anniial 
dividend of eight and one-third per cent; and such share, as well as the 
rate of dividend herein guarantied, may be reduced at any time, on the 
condition of paying to each stockholder who refuses te acquiesce in 
such reduction, the par value of his stock in money: Provided, That 
such share, under either clause of this section, shall never be less than 
one-fourth of the net product aforesaid. 








SUFFERING IS NOT THE DESTINY OF MAN. 


Our Earth, like all the globes with which the universe is filled, 
is an offspring of Heaven, and is bathed in the brightness of its 
fires. Itis summoned, with its inhabitants, to take part in the 
blissful concert of the Eternal Harmony of worlds ;—a belief in 
this Truth is about to supersede the false, deadly and deceitful 
Doctrine that the Earth is forever excluded from Heaven, and 
accursed of God. This new belief is the golden chain which will 
soon attach Earth to Heaven, Humanity to the Universe and to 
God: we have elsewhere proved with sufficient clearness that it 
is the legitimate consequence of the Doctrine of Christ; that it is 
to the fundamental principle of that Doctrine, what a tree—rich 
in the most beauteous foliage, covered with flowers of exquisite 
perfume to be succeeded by fruits of delicious flavor—is to the 
seed from which it sprung. 














Victor CoNSIDERANT. 
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TRANSLATION OF FOURIER’S WORKS. 


ALL PARTIES RECONCILED AT THE EXPENSE OF VAIN 
PHILOSOPHY. 

I persist in affirming that Association will conciliate all par- 
ties and absorb their differences, though it may be said that my 
policy contradicts my theory, insomuch as I declare hostility to a 
numerous and influential party, from the commencement of my 
writings—that of the ‘ Philosophers.”* I may be told by some 
apparently wise men, that I should confine myself exclusively to 
the explanation of my subject, and prove that association will 
satisfy all parties by a threefold increase of production; but such 
a policy would be too simple in this country, (France,) where 
every man who publishes a new idea, is dubbed at once with the 
vain title of «* Philosopher.” Iam most anxious not to be con- 
founded with that class of sophists ] refute, and I desire to sepa- 
rate myself at once from false philosophy in all its bearings. It 
is, however, the false science I oppose, and not the persons who 
have been deluded by it. Men of learning will find more advan- 
tages and pleasure in associative principles and unity, than in the 
study of false doctrines, and the prospects of mere civilized dupli- 
city; and with regard to statesmen and politicians who profess 
liberal doctrines in polities, and devotion to the interests of the 
people, it is the errors and illusions of their theories, and not their 
good intentions, I oppose in my critique. If they are really de- 
sirous of improving the condition of the laboring classes, they 
will learn with pleasure that a principle has been discovered to 
effect that purpose, without meddling with established institutions 
in society, a principle of peaceful industry and certain progress, 
simple in itself, but long obscured by false philosophy and want 
of faith in Providence. 

With regard to the accumulated masses of false knowledge and 
the books in which they are contained, there is no means of 
saving them from obloquy and loss of influence. As one of the 
philosophers has truly said, “These libraries, the boasted trea- 
sures of sublime knowledge, are but humiliating repositories of 
errors and contradictions.” If the philosophers themselves speak 
thus of their own theories, it cannot be expected that I should 
defend them; my object being to substitute the reign of truth for 
that of error, I must openly oppose the doctrines of false reason, 
and the four great branches of uncertain science which delude 
mankind. 

Two great problems have engaged, or rather, I may say, per- 
plexed the minds of learned men: 1st. The possibility of recon- 
ciling the practice of truth and virtue with the love of wealth and 
the natural attractions of the soul; and, 2d. The means of pene- 
trating into the great mystery of human destiny, the plans of 
Providence, and the harmony of the universe. All the various 
systems of philosophy have failed to solve these problems; and 
their loss of influence ought not to be a subject of regret, when 
we are conscious of their inutility. It is rather a subject of con- 
gratulation for the rising generation and for those who have not 
muddled their intelligence in the dark mazes of philosophy. They 
will not have the trouble of unlearning arbitrary doctrines, after 
laboring hard for years to master them, and truth will be more 
easily received in minds unwarped by error. 








UNIVERSAL EXPLORATION. 


It has been quite common for modern philosophers, particularly 
in this country, (France,) to pretend to explain the principles of 
universal unity; and yet, there never was a time when vain phi- 
losophy diverged so much from commen sense and rational inves- 
tigation on this subject. The simplest notions even of the prob- 
lem have not been acquired, of which the first division offers a 
triune aspect: 

Unity of man with man. 

Unity of man with God. 

Unity of man with the universe. a 

It will be proved in this work that the first of these divisions 
of universal unity, the unity of man with himself, has been neg- 
lected or designedly omitted by philosophy for some three thousand 
years, and more especially the unity of man internally with his 
own passions and attractions, which, unbridled by associative 
unity and moral equilibrium fall into universal discord, and 
plunge the individual they animate into perdition. 

This duplicity of action, the subversion of the passions, and 





* By Philosophers Fourier designates all those persons who are en- 
gaged in the uncertain and controversial sciences—politicians, meta- 
physicians, ethieal controvertists and political economists. He asserts 
and with truth that these classes mislead and bewilder the world with 
their vague sciences and speculations. As it would be rather tedious 
to repeat over the names of all these classes, he comprises them under 
the general term of ‘‘Philosophers,” and their sciences as “‘Philosophy.” 
This the reader must particularly bear ia mind. 

















ithe war of man’s innate attractions with themselves and with 


society, has given birth to a false science of philosophy and 
morals, which regards duplicity of action as the final destiny of 
man, and teaches him to war against his own afiections, to resist 
his natural attractions and desires; which principle of war against 
the impulse of his inborn passions, places man at enmity with 
God, for all our instincts and desires, affections and antipathies, 
were planted in our souls by God, to animate and guide us to our 
final destiny: attraction and repulsion being given to man and all 
creation, as the law of order and existence in the universe, the 
principle and basis of all harmony and unity. 

To this we know, philosophy will answer by a blaze of disser- 
tation with regard to the authority of reason given us by God, it 
is affirmed, to moderate and guide our passions; by the aid of 
which dazzling light of logic, we should see, 

1st. That God has subjected man to the control of two antipa- 
thetic, contradictory and irreconcilable faculties, passion and rea- 
son. This constitutes what may be termed organic duplicity. 

2d. That God has been unjust to the great majority of mankind, 
at least ninety-nine in every hundred, to whom he has not given 
sufficient powers of reason to control their passions; for in all 
countries, civilized or uncivilized, the people are almost devoid of 
reason, in the philosophic acceptation of the word, and savages 
are led entirely by their passions. This constitutes distributive 
duplicity. 

3d. That God, in giving reason to mankind to moderate their 
passions, has displayed a want of knowledge in creation ; for it 
is evidently insufficient to control the passions of philosophers 
themselves, who claim so much of it, and recommend it to the 
mass, as the great source of happiness. None are more enslaved 
to passion than monopolizers of vain rationality like Voltaire and 
the worshippers of human reason. This constitutes practical 
duplicity. 

So that the doctrine of philosophy regarding what is termed the 
faculty of reason and its influence on the passions, places man in 
a threefold permanent duplicity of action, as a means of realizin 
the first unity, the unity of man with his innate affections sod 
desires. The doctrine is a monstrous aberration of the human 
mind, a triple blasphemy against Divine love and wisdom, against 
God, the Creator of the passions and attractions of the human 
soul. 


All is false and inadmissible in this philosophy of human rea- 
son, as I shall fully prove in the first Sections of this book, in 
which I shall demonstrate that these aberrations of metaphys’:>1 
insanity arise from the determination not to study passzonal ar- 
traction, but condemn it @ priorz, as inferior to reason, or rather, 
to regard subversive passion as the only possible development of 
natural affections and desires, by this pretended reason of philo- 
sophy. So deeply has this false idea been impressed upon the 
mind, that men of learning have not deigned to study the affec- 
tions of the soul and class them analytically and synthetically, in 
order that our reason mga the better understand and manage 
them; for if this study had been fairly undertaken, it coeatl 
speedily have led to the discovery of universal principles of unity, 
the laws of equilibrium assigned by God to passion and to reason, 
by which it would be seen that they agree and harmonize in 
combinative unity, and disagree inevitably and forever in disunity 
or individual incoherency and disassociation. This duplicity of 
action constitutes the *‘ curse,” the social Lymbus in which hu- 
man passions and attractions are in constant conflict with each 
other in society and in the heart of man himself internally, for 
want of due development in unitary combination and harmonic 
equilibrium. 

Ignorant of the laws of unity regarding man himself with his 
own nature, it is not surprising we soul have no knowledge of 
the other aspects of primordial unity: the unity of man with God 
and with the universe. The whole basis then, of universal unity 
has been neglected, and the genius of man has been confined to 
the investigation of some fragments only of the universe, some 
minor branches of the system, such as the Newtonian theory of 
gravitation, a small part only of the third division of universality. 
The partial success obtained in that direction was, however, an 
encouragement to persevere, and carry on our calculations of 
attraction from the mere material te the passional or spiritual 
sphere of order and existence, to discover what are the laws of 
harmony assigned by God to our affections and desires, our social 
and domestic and industrial relations in society, in which disorder 
and depravity are every day increasing under what is termed the 
government of reason. 

It has been vaguely acknowledged that man is destined to live 
in society ; but it has not been fully understood that society may 
be of two fundamentally different orders, the combined or assocza- 
tive, and the incoherent or disassoczative, the conflictive and the 
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unitary. The difference between the two being that of truth and 
falsehood, wealth and poverty, light and darkness, simplicity and 
duplicity. sit 

Hanasisy has had presentiments of order and association, but 
lacked faith in Providence and its own aspirations which excite a 
hope of general deliverance, by a great discovery: it has never 
thought of speculating on the following alternative ; namely, 

That there can exist but two fundamentally different modes of 
organizing industry ; that of individual households with conflicting 
interests, such as we see at present in society, and that of its 
opposite, associated households with united interests, having a 
fixed principle of equity for remuneration, or for a division of the 
products of Industry, according to the various proportions of pro- 
ductive power, labor, capital, and skill. 

Which of these two modes of life is that ordained of God for 
social unity? Is it the conflictive and the separative, or the 
unitary and associative? There can be no hesitation in answering 
this question; as the Supreme Ordainer of economy, God must 
have preferred the unitary and associative as the general and final 
destiny of man on earth, and the conflictive only, as exceptional 
and temporary, for associative unity is the basis of all economy, 
and therefore God must have provided means for its establishment, 
a law of organization, the discovery of which was given as a task 
tc human reason, and the method of investigation pointed out in 
the Divine command, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his! 
righteousness, and all these (worldly) things shall be added unto! 

ou.” 
. If association be the law of God aud righteousness, it is evident 
that disassociation is the law of Satan and unrighteousness, the 
reign of error and subversive passion, and of all the evils of society 
opposed to God, such as indigence, oppression, fraud and carnage 

And since it is demonstrable from positive experience that dis- 
association in its various forms, barbarian and civilized, perpetuates 
these evils and calamities in spite of reason and philosophy and 
science, and religion even, it is evidently diabolical and contrary 
to the will of God, which never can be done on earth as it is in 
heaven, until we quit this chaos of iniquity, and organize asso- 
ciative unity, the final destiny of man on earth. 

With this positive and dreadfully protracted experience of dia. 
bolical disunity, humanity in modern times should have proposed 
the study of associative unity, its opposite in every respect. Nei- 
ther statesmen nor divines have thought of it in earnest, on the 
one hand, and philosophers have wilfully neglected it on the 
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other, in the fear of throwing discredit upon their pretended theo- 
ries of reducing the passions to order by the force of reason, not- 
withstanding the conflicting interests of society in disunited indus- 
try and isolated households. At length, however, the discovery 
is made in all its various degrees, but it will have one grand 
defect in the eyes of philosophers: namely, that of exposing the 
absurdity of all their theories of rationality, and vain philosophy, 
regarding the compression and oppression and repression of the 
natural affections and desires of man’s soul, to make the creations 
of Divine love and wisdom square with the ignorant self-suffi- 
ciency of human reason. 

I do not mean to say that all which has been said and written 
on these subjects is entirely false, but that the truth has been 
subverted generally, and the inferences drawn fallacious, even 
when some truths have been acknowledged. One-sided views of 
truth, in fact, are often as delusive as false views of doctrine. 

There is nothing in this announcement of the downfall of phi- 
losophy whigh ought to alarm either the philosophers themselves, 
or those who take an interest in their curious dissertations; for 
the application of true principles of science in society will guar- 
anty to them superior advantages and influence of a twofold order; 
both financial and political. 

Ist. Political advantage.—Would it not be an advantage to 
philosophers to be delivered from the odium and suspicion cast 
upon their doctrines, since the Revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has rendered men of property and influence their determined 
enemies? 

2d. Pecuniary interests—The downfall of the four great bran- 
ches of uncerain science would be profitable to those sophists 
who would undertake to cover the retreat of error by a flattering 
defence of lingering prejudices, more or less unwilling to confess 
their blindness, though convinced that much had been deemed 
good before, that now proved good for nothing. I will enlarge 
upon this source of profit in another Section, where philosophers 
will find that all are benefited by association, even those who 
cultivate uncertain sciences, of which they are but the adepts and 
not the authors. 

It is not agreeable, I know, for an “enlightened age” to be di- 
rectly told that all its knowledge is delusive on some subjects of 


mathematics is considerable, it is very limited on other questions, 
and on some, it has not even the most elementary notions of initia- 
tion, particularly of the following sciences,—Industrial associa- 
tion, Passional attraction, Aromal mechanism, and Universal 
analogy. 

If the pride of modern learning be offended by this declaration, 
let it judge itself by an examination of the following Table of the 
cardinal divisions of the laws of movement; from which it may 
be seen that human genius has not explored one-tenth of univer- 
sal nature, nor accomplished half the task imposed by God ‘on 


human reason. 





A TABLE OF THE CARDINAL AND PIVOTAL MOVEMENTS. 


4th. The Material Movement.—The theory of gravitation dis-. 
covered by Newton and our modern mathematicians, explains 
effects of movement only without explaining causes. They reveal 
the laws according to which God has regulated the movement of 
matter, but throw no light on final causes. 

3d. The Aromal Movement ; or the distribution of known and 
unknown fluids termed imponderable, which operate both tui 
and passively on all the kingdoms of creation, animal, mineral, 
and vegetable.—Nothing is known of these fluids to our men of 
science, neither with regard to their influence, nor the causes of 
their influence in the various spheres of life and movement, par- 
ticularly with regard to the association of stars, or the groupings 
of satellites on planets, which are regulated by aroma! affinity, 
and not alone by mere material gravitation. 

2d. The Organic Movement.—This branch of universal move- 
ment relates to the principles according to which God distributes 
forms, colors, tastes, and other properties to all the substances 
created or to be created on the different globes of the universe. 
Nothing is known at present to our men of science concerning the 
causes of variety in forms, colors, etc. distributed to the creations 
in actual existence on our earth, nor of the effects and causes of 
various productions to result from future creations. 

ist. The Instinctual Movement; or the laws according to 
which God distributes the instincts and desires, passions and 
attractions, to all the beings of creation, past, present, and future. 
creations in the various globes of the universe. Neither the sys- 
tem of distributing instincts and desires, nor the causes which 
regulate that distribution, are known to our men of scieace. 

And, pivotally, The Passional or Social Movement; that is, 
the laws according to which God has regulated the order and 
succession of divers systems of social organization on all the 
globes of the universe. On this pivotal or central unity of move- 
ment, neither causes nor effects have been explained by science,. 
which has not even had a glimmering of the real laws of unity 
and their at-one-ment with liberty in discipline, harmonizing the 
passions without compressive or repressive or oppressive arbitrary 
laws and regulations. 

From this Table of universal unity in movement, consisting of 
one pivot and four cardinal branches (analogous to the sun and 
the four planets carrying satellites in the natural world) it is evi- 
dent that only one of the cardinal branches, that of material attrac- 
tion or gravitation, has been explained by science, and that only 
since the time of Newton, who explained the effects, or the facts 
of gravitation, but not the causes; that is to say, one-half only of 
one of the five divisions of universal movement. 


by science, but the very existence of one of its cardinal branches 


movement, which has never been an object of serious investiga- 
tion. And yet the influence of imponderable fluids is superior 
and predominant in the harmony of the natural or material uni- 
verse, the laws of which for want of knowledge with regard to 
the aromal mechanism, have been but partially explained by 
natural philosophers, who are totally unqualified to answer the 
following questions : 

ist. What are the laws of grouping satellites on their respective 
planets? Why should the planet Herschel, not being one quarter 


the size of Jupiter, have a greater number of satellites; twice as 
many when complete ? 


satellites with planets? Why does not Vesta, the smallest of all 
the planets, attach itself to any other? not even to the enormous 
Jupiter, so near to it already ? 

3d. What are the laws of planetary order with regard to rela- 
tive positions, and distance from the sun? Why is Herschel, not 
being one-fourth as great as Jupiter, in volume, four times as far 


removed from the sun, while the earth, much smaller than Her- 
schel, is nearer to the sun? 




















importance, and that though its knowledge of material things and 


On all these questions and many others of similar import, to 
which I shal] again recur in the course of this exposition, our 





And not only are the laws of universal movement unexplained 


has been hardly known; that of the third division, or Aromat 


2d. What are the laws of astral affinity or the conjugation of 
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great philosophers and men of science will be reduced to silence, 

as well as on every other question relative to causes ; their know-| 
ledge being limited to the analysis of facts alone, or the effects of 
movement in each of the primordial divisions; or rather, I may | 
say, to a knowledge of effects in one branch enly of material | 
movement, or one-half of one-fifth of the whole; leaving nine- | 
tenths of the system of universal unity, or the harmonies of the | 
universe, still unexplored ! 1] 


{These questions have been put by Fourier in a more developed 1 


| 





This is one reason why the present age has made £0 little pro- 
gress in the most important study, that of universal exploration in 
the five classes of movement. 

When we consider that the most simple inventions, such as the 
use of stirrups for riding on horseback, and the use of springs for 
carriages, have heen retarded several thousand years since the 
commencement of civilization in ancient Greece, [the stirrup and 
carriage spring were unknown to the Greeks and Romans. The 
first was discovered in the middle age ; the last still later.] although 


form, in one of his more recent notes on the omissions and imper- they are so exceedingly simple that anybody might have long ago 
||discovered them, we are constrained to admit that our globe is 


Jochen of ‘his firet writings; which we have published im thei '|smitten with a sort of vicious imbecility, is suffering, in fact, from 
place in the second number of the Phalanx.] what is termed the “curse of God” in Scripture, and that man’s 
In drawing man’s attention to the laws of gravitation, or the | intelligence is darkened and perverted so intensely, that the sim- 
mere material branch of general attraction, Newton has com-| plest truths remain a mystery. It seems as if the human mind 
menced the study of universal movement at its lowest extremity,|, had strayed into a labyrinth of sophistry from which the light of 
the seat of honor, if you will, but still the lowest basis, the tail’ simple truth is totally excluded, and acquired a vicious habit of 
end of the subject, and this inadvertence has passed unnoticed by | investigation which obstructs discovery. 
our men of science, who would easily have seen the fact, if a | What can it be? frivolity or negligence, or want of method, or 
complete method of exploraticn, similar to that which I have here! contracted intellect? Assuredly, it must be one of these defects, 
exposed, had been constructed previous to the time of Newton: , or probably, a complication of them al], which paralyzes genius. 
for this analysis explains the relative importance of each branch |The human mind must certainly have been neglected, ill directed, 
of universal movement, showing that the passional is chief or; not to have attempted even the most useful and important of in- 
pivotal, and that the primordial ‘study of mankind is man;” the | ventions, that of domestic and industrial association, the only 
analysis and synthesis of passional attraction: the key to all the means of universalizing wealth, by multiplying the productions 
other movements in the universe, and the important point of study, | of the soil to an almost unlimited extent, enriching both the people 
by which man should first commence his task of universal explo-| and their rulers, and effecting what is more important still, the 
ration. | social unity of the whole human family. 

Newton’s discovery of the lowest or material branch of general|| But, after all, a thing deferred is not entirely lost, and lateness 
attraction was, however, an important fact, a brilliant commence- |, of discovery is not a reason for despair. During three thousand 
ment in the true direction. As an astronomer and mathematical years seafaring men were unassisted by the compass, and were 
inquirer no more could be expected from him; but his success in 1 much exposed to danger and uncertainty for want of this small 
the material department gave him the right of calling on the other! instrument, so simple, and so easy, one would think, to be in- 
classes of learned men to do their duty in exploring the laws of | vented. At length, however, the inestimable guide was found 
other branches of attraction, the organic, the aromal, the tastinc- | (and other means may yet be found to render navigation safer 
tual, and the passional or pivotal, which is the archetype of the still, and less expensive.) This invention of the compass, so 
other four, and the key to their complete discovery. important and so long retarded, ought to have awakened general 

He did suggest some questions, I believe, of metaphysical in- |’ attention to the fact of such inventions being so long delayed, al- 
vestigation to his friend Dr. Clarke; could he not have indicated i though so simple in themselves, and a suspicion that our methods 
passional attraction, which is the primordial principle of meta-||of inquiry and of general AE contig in the laws and powers of 
physical inquiry, and required of Clarke or others to proceed at|| Nature are defective should have led us to reform them; for, it 
once to a general exploration of this subject, as he had done him-| must be evident that all we know is nothing in comparison with 
self with astral gravitation? He might have perceived from the}, what is still unknown; and the way to travel faster in progressive: 
unity of the laws of gravitation in the material universe, that | knowledge, is to organize a plan of general investigation, without 
unity of system indicated a similar law of gravitation or attraction, which method, we are liable, not only to be ignorant of universal 
in the spiritual laws of order in the universe! and if the system- | laws of harmony, but of innumerable small contrivances for use- 
atic study of material attraction had explained to him the elie ful purposes. What a proof of intellectual vacuity, that such 
nism of material harmony, was he not warranted in presupposing| @ simple instrument as the wheelbarrow should not have been 
that, in all probability, a systematic study of moral attraction, or |, invented until Pascal was born into the world! not two centuries 
a complete analysis and synthesis of passional attraction, would | ago! (1623 to 1662.) Inventions are nearly always made by what 
have led to the discovery of the laws and mechanism of spiritual || is termed “chance” or accident, the very word itself proving that 
harmony, the harmony of human passions and attractions; the’ we have no true knowledge of a universal method of investigating 
moral and religious and industrial unity of all the human race on | Nature’s laws, nor definite conception of God’s universal Provi- 
earth? '|dence ; we act from mere instinctive impulse like inferior animals, 


Our age has not perceived this indieation; and notwithstanding | 
its pretensions to abstract calculations, it has not been able to. 
ascend with clearness and simplicity to transcendental exploration, 
embracing the system of universal unity. 

Astronomers and men of real science seem to have been par- 


and betray our want of faith in Providence, by using the word 
“chance” in explanation of. whatever happens, as if the world 
were governed by mere accident, without intelligence. This fact, 
however, is a proof that man’s intelligence of God and universal 
government is not developed yet, or he would never speak of 


alyzed in their investigation by the arrogance of false philosophy | ‘‘chance and accident.” >, 
assuming the sole right of moral and religious and political, | Another great omission in the world of modern politics, is the 
inquiry. | want cf method and direction with regard to science and discovery, 
Voltaire, in writing to one of his friends, a mathematician, says,, for the protection and development of men of genius; a law of 
‘he would fain believe that moral truths are not less interesting | discipline providing for the following necessities : 
to his friend, than mathematics ;” but what, I ask, is the meaning, _1st. A general classification of problems yet unsolved and prizes 
of the meaning of these words “moral truth?” There are innu- | offered for useful discoveries. 
merable systems of morals contradicting each other! In 1794,|| 2d. An imposition of fine or penalty on those who venture to 
there was a system of morality in France which taught us to | deceive the public by condemning useful inventions, without 
denounce our parents and send them to the scaffold for the interest | understanding them. 
of the Jacobins! and many other systems of morality openly || 3d. The punishment of those who deceive the public by obtain- 
taught by different parties in different countries, though less atro- || ing money under false pretences of invention and discovery. 
cious are not less absurd. |, 4th. An institution for examining new inventions and testing 
It is, then, a profanation of the truth to subscribe one’s name,| them by actual experiment, when useful and important if suc- 
or to assent to these pretended morals of philosophy, more various cessful. 
and remote from truth than ever, since their late alliance with), 5th. The protection of the inventor’s right of property in his 
political economy, commercial fraud, Malthusian infamy and all || invention. 
the horrors of competitive iniquity. Such should have been the), Of all these measures of protection to inventors and society 
answer sent to Voltaire by the mathematician; but the students|/ the last alone has been attempted, and that, imperfectly, by Right 
of real science have never properly assumed their rights, and |of Patent: the others are almost entirely neglected, particularly 
placed themselves in open opposition with the sophists, whose || the two first. There is no general classification of the discoveries 
uncertain sciences should be thoroughly exposed to ridicule instead || which would be most useful to society, when made; and if a man 
of being allowed to bring the name of science itself into disgrace || of genius makes a new invention, he is liable to be maligned and 
by their false theories. \| ridiculed, and his invention totally misrepresented to the public, 
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for a lifetime nearly, before he can obtain a candid hearing, and a 
trial of his plans in practice. But a clever charlatan can always 
dupe the public by fine words and flattering servility to men in 
power. The protection which is denied to real inventors is thus 
favished on pretenders, and the public who have been so often 
cheated, become more suspicious of inventive genius, but still 
continue to confound true knowledge with persuasive flattery, the 
savoir, with the savoir faire. 

This want of method has been not a little detrimental to the 
resent age; for the discovery of associative principles ought to 
ave been made a hundred years ago, as a natural consequence 

of Newton’s discovery of the laws of attraction governing the 
material universe; attraction being the law of universal harmony 
and equilibrium in both the mental and material universe, other 
branches of investigation might have led to the discovery, as well, 
if explorative method had been universal. The success of associa- 
tion on a partial scale, in great commercial companies, like the 
English East India Company, might also have suggested the idea 
of a principle of great importance being hid in combinative unity. 
In every branch in fact of industry and science there were indica- 
tions of the power and importance of association, brought into 
existence by the gradual development of individual instinct, unas- 
sisted by superior views of principle and Providence. 

A general classification of all that is already known and what 
remains to be discovered, would have shown us, what is told in 
Scripture, that the world is now tarned upside down, exceptionally 
organized both spiritually and materially, in opposition to both 
truth and unity. Duplicity reigns everywhere in lieu of unity, 
and this duplicity is what is termed the ‘‘curse of God” in Scrip- 
ture. 

Duplicity in the material world is not less evident than in the 
passional or spiritual, but to analyze it would be too abstruse a 
study for the general reader. 

The first divisions of this general analysis of mere material 


duplicity are threefold :—Planetary, hominal, and mixt. 1st. The 


physical duplicity of the planet consists in the congelation of the 
poles, the bituminous infection of the sea, etc. etc. 2nd. The 
physical duplicity of the human body consists in the blackness of 
the skin of one-half the race, and the darkening of the skin of the 
other half when exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 3d. The 
mixt degree of duplicity in the creation consists in the fact of the 
great majority of things created being out of harmony with man ; 
in the animal creation, not one-twentieth pdrt of the quadrupeds 
are directly useful to him, or in any way associated with him in 
his labors; amongst the feathered tribes, not one-hundredth are 
directly useful to him; and amongst the insects, there is hardly 
one-thousandth part, which do not injure and annoy him. This 
is a vast and an important subject, | shall treat of in a future 
publication. 

With regard to passional duplicity or social discord, we see 
every class opposed to every other class in feeling and in interest, 
and every individual’s interest opposed to the interests of society. 
The soldier is interested in war, to destroy his fellow-mortals and 
obtain promotion and prize money; fortune at the expense of 
enemies, and rank at the expense of friends killed in battle, to 
make room for promotion. The lawyer is interested in the quar- 
rels of rich families, who have to pay heavily for litigation; the 
doctor is interested in disease, for without disease he has no profit; 
the judge is interested in the spread of crime, for without crime 
his occupation would be gone; and so of almost every other class 
of men in false society. Ido not mean to say that either indi- 
viduals or classes take delight in evil for itself, but the false ar- 
mA ss of society involves the interest of one class in the 
misfortunes of another, so that passional duplicity or social evil 
reigns predominant. In fact the present mechanism of society 
presents a spectacle in which the parts are constantly in opposi- 
tion with the whole. This will become more apparent when 
contrasted with associative unity, in which all interests agree, and 
every one is interested in the general welfare, as the only means 
of guarantying individual well-being. 

his is the state of things which we call civilization: universal 
duplicity of action. In this labyrinth of duplicity, humanity is 
sinking deeper and more deeply every day in vice and misery, 
and associative unity is the only means of our escape. The pas- 
sions are subverted in this false society, and man becomes collect. 
ively ‘‘a race of vipers.” Christ himself has said it, and com- 
manded us to ‘seek that we find,” the “kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” the law of truth and unity—association, which is 
the final destiny of man on earth. 

The theory of association being inseparable from that of univer- 
sal unity, it was indispensable for me to make a brief allusion to 
the three primordial divisions of this subject, that my calculations 
might not be deemed fragmentary and incomplete. For this rea- 














son, also, I shall give in this first volume an article on general 
analogy, or the ‘unity of man with the universe,” and one on the 
immortality of the soul, or the “unity of man with God.” These 
articles will probably displease Materialists and Atheists, who 
have become so numerous of late, but [ shall not discuss the sub- 
ject with them, and in order to avoid all pretext for discussion on 
these abstract questions, I have given them as analogical conjec- 
tures; so that unbelievers are at liberty to class them with ro- 
mantic fictions, if they like, and I have purposely omitted the 
application of Kepler’s laws to corroborate hen views, that I may 
not appear to give them much importance.* 

With regard to the third division of universal unity, the “unity 
of man with himself,” that is to say, with his innate passions and 
attractions, it is the special object of this treatise, the theory of 
association, and the demonstrations I shall give in the second 
volume, chiefly confined to the domestic order of associative unity, 
will show that the theory is, in aj] respects, complete, though 
certain branches of external unity and commerce will remain to 
be explained in their details, in volumes not yet published. 

In this short article [ have freely pointed out the want of method 
in the scientific world, and also the causes of subversion in the 
social world, and though the pride of false philosophy may be 
offended, honorable men of learning have no reason to complain, 
for they can class themselves as neutral in opinion, till experience 
decides the question; they can hold to the opinion of ‘ expect- 
ants” professed by so many celebrated men who have believed 
that civilized and savage and barbarian antagonism are not the 
final destiny of man on earth. 

The issue from this circle of iniquity is now discovered, rather 
late, no doubt, for if the theory of unitary combination and attrac- 
tive industry had been discovered forty years sooner than it was, 
we might perhaps have been enabled to avoid the horrors of the 
Revolution. It is still in time, however, to heal up the wounds 
and to prevent forever the recurrence of a similar calamity, whieh 
ought to be sufficient to convince all minds of the alarming ten- 
dencies and dangers of disassociative industry. 

If ever civilization could be put to shame and made to feel the 
want of a superior organization of society, it must be now, for all 
its strong illusions have been sorrowfully dissipated. The repub- 
lican ideas of liberty have led to anarchy in practice, and from 
anarchy to despotism; and uncontrolled commercial liberty has 
led to fraud and bankruptcy, and gambling speculation, which 
will lead to despotism also, of pre? rs order: finally, egy 
of commerce and the pauperism of all the laboring classes. Suc 
is the “denouement” of this complicated drama of subversive 
passions and false liberty in what is termed civilized society; and 
here the visions of “ perfectibility” with which we have long been 
deluded by false science vanish! How fortunately it occurs, just 
now, for society, that the discovery of man’s essential destiny on 
earth, of happiness and truth and righteousness, should fall upon 
a crisis of alarming misery and doubt, when Church and State 
have lost their equilibrium, and rulers, frightened by the prospect 
of increasing anarchy and conscious of their own bewilderment, 
are falling back upon the policy of feudal barbarism, in order to 
escape from civilized duplicity and false philosophy! 








NATURE AND REVELATION, by H. H. Van Amrince, authbr 
of “* The Seals Opened, or a Voice to the Jews.” New York: R. P. 
Bixby & Co., Ne. 3 Park Row 
In the second number of the Phalanx we briefly noticed this work, 

and according to a promise made at the time, we now propose to review 

it at greater length. 

The world is looking for great changes in the condition of the Church. 
It is almost universally believed that Christianity, at the present day, 
enjoys a high state of prosperity, and that the Millennial reign, which 
is now shortly expected, will be an enlargement, and a happy fruitful- 
ness of the religious principles which form the fundamentals of the 
established creeds of Christendom. 

Some persons, indeed, look for an actual coming of Christ in the 
Body, while others interpret the promises of the Second Advent spirit- 
ually, but each supposes that Christ when he comes, will find a faithful 
working Church, among the number of those which are now in exist- 
ence ; and that all that will be necessary, will be only for the faithful 
to come out and purge the temples from insincere or corrupt professors; 
but not to lay the stones of the entire Building anew. 

The Author of the boek before us, (Nature and Revelation) takes no 
such view of the established creeds or churches. On the contrary, he 


* This apparent concession on the part of Fourier to sceptical opin- 
ions, is a proof of the intclerance of philosophical sects in France and 
their persecution of religious doctrines, at the eommencement of the 
present century, when Fourier wrote this book; for the two Sections 
here alluded to are ciassed by him as the two leading subjects of the 
book, under the head of “‘ Pivots direct and inverse,” bearing the same 
relation to the other Sections as the sun bears to the inferior planets ; 


that is to say, the centre of the whole system. 
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supposes that the Christian Community have very greatly departed from 
the simple and pure truths taught in the Bible, and that all their doc-| 
trines are built upon a perveried and apostate CORNER-STONE and founda- 
tion, which cannot stand, but will be thrown down and utterly sub-, 
verted ; and along with it all the superstructures or religious sects which | 
are erected upon it. The Advent, now, in spirit, of the Messiah, will 
be, not a continuance of the present order of things, but an entire, radi-| 
cal and fundamental change,—a spiritual, moral and social Resurrection | 
from what the Author calls the present state of Death and Hell, to a! 
living state in Christ, and an obedience to the Divine Laws of holiness 
and happiness taught both by Nature and Revelation. 

Many individuals have said, that when Christ does come, he will! 
come in a very astonishing manner,—he will come in a way least | 
thought of, least expected by the world. If the views of the Author of | 
Nature and Revelation are correct, then it must be admitted that the'| 
second Advent is astonishing beyond anything that has heretofore been | 
said on the subject; as Christ at his first advent in the Body, found the | 
Jewish Church in a state of Death, so at his second advent, in spirit, he | 
finds the Gentile Churches in a state of Death; and as he rejected the| 
Jews for their unbelief, and chose the Gentiles in their place, so will he’! 
now, according to the opinion of the Author of this work, reject the, 
Apostate Gentiles and choose Israe! again, or engraft the Spiritual Israel | 
into their own olive tree.—(Rom. xi. 24.) The Author, however, 
when he speaks of the gathering of the Jews, does not mean by this 
appellation, only the actual descendants of Abraham, but he usesit in a, 
spiritual sense ; for he includes under the term Israel], all who have the | 
faith of Israel. 


Whatever may be thought of the wildness of the anncuncement that 


whether we agree with the views of the Author or not, we must 
admit that he has exhibited the condition of the Churches, in the inter- 
pretations of the Prophecies, in a way which have never before con- 
sidered. If the positions of the Author are correct, there never was an 
age of the world so filled with the seeds of fearful and eventful revolu- 
tions, in Church and State, asthe present. Old things are now to pass 
awey and all things are to become new. Puseyism and the hundreds 
of other agitations of the day, are nothing but the sea and the waves 
roaring, under the portentous and secret influence of the terrible storm 
which is coming to shake the nations of the earth: fora great judgment 
is most surely at hand. 








| THE CLERGY IN THE FIELD OF REFORM. 


| Tue Rev. Mr. Srerson recently preached a Sermon at the 
Ordination of John Pierpont, Jr., at Lynn, Mass., a synopsis of 
‘which reported by the editor of the Lynn Washingtonian, we take 
‘much pleasure in transferring to our columys. It evinces a just 
,perception of the important duty devolving upon the clergy, to 
‘make themselves the true guides and benefactors of mankind, by 
taking the lead in the great practical reforms which shall establish 
(on earth in human societies, the principles of love and brotherhood 
‘taught in the New Testament. It is a matter of surprise, indeed, 
that an intelligent clergy do not perceive what a waste of time 
‘and labor it is to work for anything short of a practical reform in 
‘the present age, and that to make themselves vead/y useful to 


the present state of the Christian World is an apostacy from the Bible |the world, they should labor to establish a true Social Order, 
truths, and that the spiritual condition of the Churches, considered ia | which would realize in practice Truth, Justice and Christianity 
regard to faith, morals and society, is a state of Death and Hell, now to|| ypon Earth. Mr. S. is evidently convinced of this, and with 
be superseded by entirely new organizations, it cannot be denied that | 


the Author comes to his conclusions, not by fanaticism, but logically, | annbal-eateliyrend Gethtinn S Cie truth Regeeenonip tek. 


and by a close adherence to the Scriptures, and analogy from nature 
and reason. These he professes to build upon; for he makes no pre-' 
tence to the power of dreams or visions; and he very candidly invites, 
and urges each reader to think and judge for himself, and to admit! 
nothing without clear authority and demonstration. 

We all know that disputes concerning the nature of the Deity and, 
the Godhead of Christ, have agitated and divided the Church from the. 
earliest day ; and metaphysical subtilties and mysteries have employed | 
the pens of schoolmen. In “ Nature and Revelation” these controver- | 
sies are considered; and in a condensed and very brief view the Author | 
exhibits the precise differences between all the existing Churches, so. 
far as they have relation to the doctrines of the Trinity and the divinity. 
of our Saviour. He believes God to be one, and Christ to be one, and 
that one Christ to be our sole God, standing to us in the Trinity of rela. 
tions, the Father, the Saviour and the Sanctifier. As the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ is revealed in two relations,—viz, a perfect human 
relation, as the Son of Mary, miraculously begotten by the power of the, 
Highest, and a perfect Divine relation, as the God of the whole earth, , 
for the Spirit of Christ is God. Such is the doctrine of the Author of | 
this book. He makes the Divinity of Christ, and the Cross of God, an. 
essential and cardinal point, or corner stone, in the whole work of Sal-| 
vation. His language, in speaking of the Cross of the Lord, is this,—, 
(Nature and Revelation, page 99)—‘“ There is no truth, not proclaimed | 
by it; no love which it does not teach; no divine hope, which it does’ 
not inculcate. In the Cross of God, is embodied the whole Revelation | 
of God to man. Whatever prophet foretold, or holy men desired ;, 
whatever the laws commanded or ordinances prefigured, are accom- | 
plished in that new and living way, which God has consecrated for us| 
through his flesh, into the most Holy place of His Sanctuary, there to 
have {fellowship with the Father, face to face.” 


The Author notices and describes four conditions of the professing | 
Church of Christ, viz,—1. The Apostolic condition of the Church, robed | 


STETSON’S ORDINATION SERMON. 
The sermon was a production of rare merit. It abounded in great 
depth as well as brilliancy of thought, expressed in language of exceed- 
ing force and beauty. The freedom with which the speaker com- 


'|mented on the prevailing sins of the day, in which the instituticns both 


of Church and State are involved, showing that in neither of them is 
the Kingdom of Heaven established; the faithfulness with which he 
applied the principles of christianity to life, manifested uncommon man- 
liness and independence of mind. Still, fearlessly as he enunciated 
truths long neglected by the great mass of christian professors; boldly 


\|}as he struck at the very roots of old established, hoary-headed error ; 


little as he heeded the deep-rooted prejudices of the age; there was, 
nevertheless, in his words, in his manner, in his voice, an evidence 
of gentleness and chtistian charity and Jove, that must go far towarde 
disarming those who felt disturbed in their sins, from feelings of enmity 
towards him who had so faithfully and so lovingly applied the truth to 
their consciences. Mr. Stetson is obviously a man who has not lived 
in vain. He is one of those through whom the waves of divine inspira- 
tion have Jargely flowed. Not with his face turned to the past does he 
ask to be guided on his way by the dim and uncertain lamp-light of tra- 
dition; but with earnest eyes he looks forward to the rising sun of the 
future whose direct rays shining into his soul, fill him with hope and 
gladness, and enkindle within him lofty aspirations after the Perfect 
and the True. Such men are the true prophets of the race. With 
encouraging voice they point humanity to its high destiny and fill its 
|heart with promise. 

We took copious notes from Mr. Stetson’s discourse, from which we 
shall endeavor to give a brief sketch of the leading topics and some 
of the most striking thoughts, although it must necessarily be very 
imperfect. We understand that a copy of the sermon will be requested 
for publication. We shall rejoice to see it presented to the public 
entire. 








in the whiteness of a true faith. I. A red or blood-stained condition; The text was from Matthew, chap. iv., v.17. “ The Kingdom of 
of the Church, distinguished by the union of the Church and Pagan}) pyqven is at hand.” The speaker proceeded to show what is meant 
Romanism, under Constantine, and by the wars of the Arians and | by the Kingdom of Heaven—that wherever rod reigns there it is to be 
Athanasians and other violences. 3. The black condition of the|\found. He said that Jesus had given us the divine idea of human 
Church, during which the Church was wedded to Gothism under Pepin | ‘society, which is that of one great brotherhood, justice and love being 
and Charlemagne ; and the power of papal Rome was set up. This |recognized as the two great laws that should regulate intercourse be- 
lasted during all the dark ages, until the revivai of learning and Metteens men. So far, then, as the principles of the divine government 
Reformation. And at the Reformation began the 4th condition of|jare obeyed, so far God reigns. 
Christendom—the condition in which we now are—a state of Death;| God, said Mr. S., has not exhausted himself in specific revelations, 
and Hell, as the Author contends; Death on the pale Horse, and |jnor has he abdicated his throne, but he is still livingly active in us, and 
** Hell followed with him.” For it will be seen that the Author inter- || is revealing himself in Nature and in the history of man. The Univeree 
prets the figures of the four horses in Revelation, 6th chapter, in con-}|is composed of the thoughts of God, in which he is daily and hourly 
nection with these four conditions of the Christian World. _ ‘repeating his thoughts. He is present in all the operations of nature. 
The writer attaches particular importance to the 8th Chapter of Na-||In the works of science and art he is also present. The plough, the 
ture and Revelation, headed “‘ Rudes for Interpretation.” They are ||steam engine, and the printing press are not the inventions of man, but 
such, he contends, as firmly to unite reason and Scripture in one voice | proceeded from the inspiration of God. Every great idea God first 


and testimeny, and to preserve the person who adopts them, from the|/inspires. The soul cannot originate its own great impulses. God 


errors of fanaticism, and the delusions of a corrupt heart. The Rules 

are Original; and present many types and figures, and mere particularly 

the figure of the Beast with seven heads and ten horns, in a new light. 
But the whole of this book ie worthy of a most serious study: for 


speaks in it. The true minister is he who can interpret God, who can 
read the mystic alphabet of creation. No true word is ever lost. 
Every quickening word, said Mr. ©, goe® echoing through the world 
till it meets an answering response. 
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of heaven? Everywhere we see symbols of suspicion and force—grim 
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The Divine presence and energy are to be traced in the whole history 
of man. They who live the truest are the ordained prophets of the 
race. The world has banished God and become atheist. It has re- 
garded Him as having withdrawn himself and left the Universe to the 
action of mechanical powers. But it is still instinct with life—God is 
its immortal youth. 


Mr. 8. then alluded to those vast simultaneous movements now in 
progress for the reformation of the world. They come not, he said, 
from the will of man, but from the will of God. The leaders in them | 
are but the organs of his power, to establish the reign of justice and 
love among men. 

Is this reign, Mr. S. asked, actually established? He answered this’ 
inquiry in the negative. A contradiction exists between the actual and | 
the ideal. No attempt has been made to introduce the laws of God as 
the basis of human institutions. The world is involved in practical} 
atheism. The great problem is, to reconcile the fact of life with the! 
true ideal, The application of those laws would lead to mutual co- 
operation and mutual kind offices among men. Oovr present system is} 
one of self-defence, of fraud and of force. Man does not feel for man 
as he ought. He is indifferent to the welfare of those beyond the nar- 
row circle of his sympathies. Men ask, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?” | 
Yes, said Mr. S., you are your brother’s keeper—you are no true son 
of God, so long as you estrange yourself from any part of God’s family. 
It is mournful, continued he, how few carry into effect the principles 
of Christ’s kingdom. Public sentiment is the law. Custom and expe- 
diency supersede the law of eternal right. The ideal of life puts to 
shame the fact of life. Where shall we find a community divinely 
organized? Is this christian community the reign of the kingdom 





prison-houses and gallows to imprison and to hang men. Are these the 
expressions of love? Witness the accounts of blood-shed and violence 
with which the daily papers are filled—the brandishing of bowie knives 
and pistols. What mean these things if the law of force is indeed 
superseded by a higher law? We profess to believe in the brotherhood 
of man, yet there are those who so profess who hold other men in bond- 
age. Here Mr. 8S. said he spoke nct as a partisan, not as an abolition- 
ist, but as a man, who felt that he himself was injured when an injury 
was inflicted on a brother man. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” He 
spoke of the condition of the slaveholder, which he said was as deplo- 
rable as that of the slave—that he was really as much a slave as those 
whom he holds in bondage. I would rather be the slave, said he, than 
his unhappy master. Is this relation, asked Mr. S., to be recognized 


as one of common brotherhood? Shall the minister of Christ be bidden 


to hold his peace, if he speak on this fact, which stands in the way of 
the establishment of the kingdom of heaven on the earth?) Why shall 


he not speak of it as well as on any other wrong? The sons of New| 


England go to the South, with principles which they carry from us, and 
become the cruellest of slaveholders. Hence was inferred the impor- 
tance of instilling correct principles into the minds of the young. But, 
it is said that we shall disturb the peace. Whose peace? asked Mr.S 
—the peace of God’s kingdom? Let it not be said that human law 
sustains this wrong. Every law which sets aside God’s law is null and 
void. Let thought be free—let speech be free—let the pulpit and the 
press be free, and all fetters will speedily be broken. 

Mr. S. then referred to the subject of War. Christendom, he said, 
is bristling with armaments. There is little hope of social elevation 
till signs of war disappear. He spoke of the ships of war, the forts and 
arsenals, and inquired whether these were necessary where the king- 
dom of God is established. Why, said he, does not man trust God to 
guard him from his enemies? Are these the symbols of love—ihe to- 
kens of the existence of the government of God? We read not that 
‘Christ made provision for armies and fleets in his kingdom. We should 


‘be shocked to be told that such was the fact, or that he instituted laws} 


providing for the sale of men, women and children. The law of Right, 
said Mr. S., is the supreme law of the soul, and to establish this was 
the object of Christ’s mission. The gospel was designed to rule every- 
where, from the nursery to the throne ; to create a heaven here below; 
to deliver man from oppression and crime which blot out the image 
of his Maker. But, said Mr. S., the pulpit and the press have conspired 
with the bad passions of men to defer heaven to another world. They 
had deemed it right to acquiesce with wrong. They evinced no faith 
in God. The reign of God has not been established. 

Mr.S. then instituted the inquiry— What prospect is there of the coming 
of the Kingdom of Heaven? The present age, said he, is one of the 
greatest impulses, proceeding from the inspiration of God. It is a period 
of great hope. The old heavens and the old earth are passing away, 
and that with great noise. The new heavens and the new earth are 
already bendi:g over our heads and spreading under our feet. Sin, 
misery and oppression are no longer to be borne with. Everywhere, 
men clamor for reform. They demand that now the reign of righteous- 
ness be established—that now Christ shall appear. Out of the depths 
of humanity comes the cry for the reign of God on earth. We may 
recognize a new-born faith in the capacity of man to realize the true 
ideal of life. These struggles are symptomatic. This unrest, this dis- 


Never before was so strenuous a demand made that the principles of 
christianity be incorporated into the institutions of society. Im the 
church and out of the church there is an awakening of spiritual life. I 
stand before these influences, said Mr. S., with deep reverence and 
hope. 

Mr. S. then spoke with deep interest of the temperance movement. He 
said he looked upon it with great joy. It indicates a new faith—faith 
in a living God, present and acting in human affairs—faith in man—in 
his power to stand erect and become a son of God. 

Mr. S. Admitted that in these various movements there might be 
much of misguided zeal—how much, said he, I know not, nor do I care 
to know. But, there is someting in them higher than man’s power. 
They are uniting all true men in opposition to the false. Their tend- 
/ency is to make all of one sect, or rather of no sect. 


Can we do anything to hasten this Kingdom? The age needs a min- 
istration of reform. There is a tendency to take the application of the 
principles of christianity from the ministry. It is said that we have no 
right to introduce these subjects into the pulpit. The pulpit, then, is not 
ito be trusted with the great interests of humanity. It must be trusted 
with them, or it must get out of the way. The church should be the 
great agent in the work of the world’s reform, and its ministers the 
missionaries. If it does not do this work, it is false to its trust. Where- 
ever man goes, to his field, to his office, to his workshop; wherever he 
goes, there the pulpit should follow him with its revelations of God’s 
law. Notwithstanding we may be trampled down, yet let us not by 
any means be indifferent. The battle-cry of the reformer should be— 
**Let justice be done if the heavens fall.” What if all who are laber- 
‘ing for reform are not so meek and gentle as we could wish? We must 
make great allowance for an ardent temperament and for the circum- 





''stances in which they are placed. They cannot stop to pick and mince 


|their phrases. What if Luther had been like Melancthon, so gentle 
‘and so quiet? Why, the world would have needed another Luther. 
The enlightened reformer, said Mr. S., is the only true conservative. 
He proves all things and holds fast that which is good. He inquires not 
whether it be new or old, but whether it be true or false. Progress is 
the condition of all healthy life. The conservative and the reformer 
should be one. His object should be, not to destroy but to strengthen; 
he preserves all in the old that is geod. Such conservatism we want. 

Men are now called upon, said Mr. S, to forego all their prejudices 
and join in the work of reform. They must join, or be swept from its 
track, or be crushed by its onward progress. Liberal christians might 
do much, if they would, to restrain and to guard the car of reform, and 
if they did not make use of their power he did not see what apology 
they could give for existence. But, it is said that the persons engaged 
in these special reforms are men of one idea. I am glad, said Mr. S., 
that God has given us men who have as much as one idea. It’s a good 
omen. He then spoke of the diversities of gifts—of the members of the 
body of Christ having different offices to perform; and bespoke charity 
for those whose narrowness of vision extended only to one object. The 
associations for specific reforms, he said, were the pioneers in the work. 
Let no good man lightly set his face against them. He quoted the 
words of Gamaliel—“‘ Refrain from these men, and let them alone: for 
if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought: but if it 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it: lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God.” The work is of God, said Mr. S., and it cannot be pre- 
vented. Every minister and every layman can do something to hasten 
its consummation. The minister of Christ should have no fetters on 
his tongue. Speech is the only power that can reform the world. But, 
some may ask, of what use can I be ?—! shall only incur displeasure, 
and can do no good. Oh, thou man of little faith, Knowest thou not 
that no good endeavor is ever lost? The true prophet looks not back, 
but forward into the future. Whatever of excellence man can conceive 
of, to that he can attain. 

We do not pretend that the above is anything more than a meagre 
and exceedingly imperfect outline of this remarkable discourse. We 
trust that the effect upon those who read it, will be to make them the 
more eager to possess themselves of a copy of it entire when it shall 
‘come from the press. 











WHAT IS ASSOCIATION ? 


[This brief outline of Association will be an excellent thing for 
country papers to copy to give their readers a familiar view of 
the subject. ] 


An Association is a body of persons (1800 individuals, men, women 
and children, or about 300 families, are the proper number for a com- 
plete Association) united voluntanly for the purpose of prosecuting with 
method and order, Industry, Education, Commerce, and the Arts and 
Sciences—of establishing concert of action and unity of interests (not 
community of property)—of applying their eflorts in the best and most 
judicious manner—of dignifying Labor and rendering it honorable and 
ATTRACTIVE—of dividing equitably the prodact of their labor, every indi- 
vidual receiving a share according to the part taken in producing it, and 
giving to Labor, Skill and Capital, each, a just proportion or dividenc— 











content, are but longings fora better state foretold by the prophets. 


of realizing great collective economies—of introducing every facility 
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and the most efficient means of education, moral, mental and physical, 
which will be extended to all children without exception—of living to- 
gether in friendly union and concord, and enjoying the varied pleasure: 
of extended and congenial social relations, aad the pursuits of usefv] 
industry and exalting art and science, and of directing their energies 
and talents so as to conduce to the greatest happixess of the Whole. 
The principle of Association is not new in the world, but it has here- 
tofore been applied only in a partial and fragmental manner, not in a 


complete and integral manner. The principle is as old as Society itself; 


it is coe val with the existence of the Human Race; it was first applied 
when man united with his fellow-man for mutual aid, or for protection 
and safety. Society as it now exists is sustained only by the principle 
of Association ; it is the vital priciple which binds its members together, 
preserves its existence and gives it power; but the principle is so imper- 
fectly and partially applied, that Society at present is but an aggregation 
of individuals, among whom there exists strife, conflict and antago- 
nistic interests, and not a regularly organized system of associution, with 
perfect concert of action and unity of interests. All the advantages that 
Civilized society possesses, however, over the savage or nomadic state, 
are derived from the application of the principle of Association. 

We find the first germs of Association in the savage state, though in 
the rudest and simplest form; the horde or tribe is an Association, formed 
for the purpose of hunting and fishing in concert, and for defence against 
the incursiens of neighboring savages. Man in a savage state, without 
union or association with his fellow-man for purposes of industry, edu- 
cation, &c., is poor, weak, helpless, ignorant and degraded, and it is 
only as he applies the principle of association and unites with his fellow- 
man, that he gains power, security, intelligence and refinement. 

As Society progresses from the Savage to the Civilized state, the great 
principle of Association receives a constantly increasing development. 
Men first unite for protection from aggression without; subsequently 
they organize to maintain order and to prevent depredation and lawless 
plunder within. They combine at later pericds, as society grows and 
becomes more developed, to make public improvements, to prosecute 
industrial operations and commercial enterprises, to build common 
roads and bridges, erect churches and school-houses, &c. &c ; people 
unite their means and their labor to effect these objects, and so far as 
they have a common end in view when they undertake them, there is 
Association; and without this association and combination of effort, 
no improvements of the kind could be made. Without association we 
should be like the savages, having neither roads nor bridges, nor schoo!- 
houses, nor churches, nor any of the public improvements which now 
exist. All our charitable institutions, such as hospita!s, asylums for the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, and the insane, are established by means of 
association and combination; if they are founded by the State, the 
cemmunity is taxed so that the means of the different individuals who 
compose it, shall be united; if they are founded by philanthropic indi- 
viduals, their voluntary subscriptions must be united ; but without this 
combined action and association of means, these institutions couid not 
be established and maintained. 

All other institutions in society are partial Associations, as indeed 
many of them are so called. The State or Government itself is but an 
Association of the whole body of the people—a great Political Associa 
tion, a union or compact among men for protection against aggression, 
and the preservation of law and order. But oll these forms of associa- 
tin are extremely imperfect and defective, for the principle of assecia- 
tion is but partially and fragmentally applied. As society derives all the 
benefits it enjoys from the application of the principle, so the evils it 
suffers are the results of imperfect and incomplete association, and of iso- 
lation. The principle must be applied scientifically, so as to embrace all 
interests under a perfect organization: it is by this means only that per- 
fect equilibrium can be maintained, and exact justice done. By this 
means, that is, by means of a complete and integral system of Associa- 
tion, universal in its application and embracing all interests, all that 
man desires for his happiness can be secured to him fully. 


During the past century the principle of association has received an 
extensive development by the establishment of Joint-stock Companies 
All joint-stock companies are partial or special Associations, formed for 
the purpose of prosecuting undertakings of a financial, commercial or 
industrial character more effectually and profitably than can be done by 
individual efforts and means. A railroad or canal Company is an asso- 
ciation of Capital for the purpose of conducting an industrial enterprise 
requiring extensive resources and great power to manage it, and such a 
company may be called an industrial Association. A Bank is a finan 
cial Association. It is an institution formed by the union of the capital 
of various individuals, who, instead of loaning and managing their fuad: 
separately and in small sums, place it in a body under the charge and 
management of a few persons—a president, cashier and board of direct- 
ors; and when these persons are judiciously selected and faithfully fuifi 
their trusts, the capital can be more safely and economically Joaned and 
managed than it could possibly be by the respective owners or smal! 
capitalists. Insurance and Trust Companies, founded like banks by the 
united capital of a number of individuals, are fimancial Associations, 
and all the power and usefulness of these in:titutions arise from the 
union and cenc: ntration of capital. 


Associations under these and all other forms under which they exist, 
are powerful agents to effect the ends for which they are established 
respectively, but being isolated and partial associations, they have inter- 
ests and aims separate and distinct from those of other Institutions or 
Associations and other portiens of society; and hence, to maintain and 
advance their respective interests exclusively, they often resort to mea- 
sures which directly conflict with, and are extremely prejudicial to other 
nterests in the community. The isolated corporation or Association, 
like the isolated family, is selfish and grasping; and standing in an an- 
tagonistic and hostile relation to other interests in society, it frequently 
resorts to fraud, injustice and duplicity to increase its prosperity, wealth 
and power. These Companies or Corporations compete, often, with 
individuals for supremacy in business, and possessing greater resources 
and power—the effect of the principle of association—they cripple and 
crush them, and menopolize the branch of trade or industry in which 
they are engaged. For this reason Banks and other corporate bodies, 
or privileged leagues of capital, are so unpopular; but the abuse of power 
committed by these institutions shou!d not induce us to condemn the 
principle which gives them their power; it should show us what could 
be done if that power were rightly applied, that is, if it were so applied 
as to conduce and be advantageous to all interests, which can only be 
done by a system ef association which will embrace .all branches of 
business and industry, se that they will not be separated and left in op- 
position to each ether. 

The rapid growth and progress of the United States, particularly in 
Industry and Internal Improvements, may be mainly attributed to the 
action of Association: the facility with which companies of ali kinds 
have been formed in this country has afforded a great opportunity to 
prosecute successfully works of a magnitude which individuals have not 
ordinarily the ability or disposition to undertake. Our Canals and Rail- 
roads, the fleets of Steamboats which cover our rivers and lakes, most 
of our large Manufacturing establishments, and Mining, Whaling, and 
various other industrial enterprises, are results of Association or of com- 
bined effort and capital. Such are in many respects the wonderful re- 
sults of Association, limited and partial as the application of the principle 
has been; but let this great principle be applied upon true and just con- 
ditions, so as to cover or unite all departments of Industry, embrace and 
harmonize all interests—rendering its application untversal, instead of 
fragmental, partial and antagonistic—and we shall witness results of 
which we can now form no estimate. Such an application—a universal 
application of the principle of Aseociation, will open a new era to the 
world, an era of universal prosperity and happiness. 

From these cursory remarks upon the application of the principle of 
Association, it will be seen that they who condemn the doctrine of Asso- 
ciation, or rather the universal application of the principle which we ad- 
vocate, declaring it to be visionary and impracticable, do so ignorantly 
and hastily, without seeing that they condemn a principle which lies at 
the foundation of society and is the source of its strength and vitality. 
This condemnation arises solely trom the want of examination, reflec- 
tion and discrimination. The slightest attention to the subject must 
satisfy all unprejudiced minds that we wish merely to apply to the Or- 
ganization of Industry and to Social relations, a principle already applied 
in various ways in society—the principle of combination, of union, of 
concert of action, in short, of Association, which is received and ad- 
mired under some form or other by every member of society. 














PRACTICAL PART OF THE SYSTEM OF ASSOCIATION. 
NUMBER OF PERSONS—-THE DOMAIN. 

The proper number of persons for an Association is eighteen hundred, 
composed of both sexes and different ages, or about three hundred fam- 
ilies. An association on a reduced scale could be formed with five 
hundred to six hundred persons or one hundred families. Variety of 
tastes, talents, capacities, characters, and of fortune, is essential, for 
social Harmony 1s based on variety in these elements, not on uniformity 
er monotonous equality. Let us contrast some of the conditions and 
circumstances which would attend three hundred families living toge- 
ther in Association with three hundred families living separately as they 
do at present in isolated houscholds ; by this means we shall be able to 
form some idea of the advantages of Association, and its superiority 
over the present system. 

First then, a large tract of land of about six thousand acres, would be 
required for the Domain of the Association. (For a small Association, 











twelve or fifteen hundred acres would be sufficient ) This land would 
be cultivated as if it were the property of one individual by the three 
hundred families living together,and not be cnt up and divided into 
three hundred small parcele or farms, and cultivated by the three hun- 
dred families separately. Here a vast economy would at once be ef- 
feeted in fences and walls; the saving which would be made in timber 
for fencing alone would be an important item in the economy of three 
hundred families, aad that of labor in making and keeping the fences in 
repair would also be immense. In an Association, fences around the 
boundary of the Domain, and a few in the interior, would answer for all 
the divisions that would be needed. Besides the vast economy which the 
three hundred families would effect ‘n this respect, how striking would 
be the difference between the mode of cultivation and distribution of the 
Domain of an Association and the three hundred little farms of a8 meny 











